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VICTIMS WHO BURNED TO DEATH WERE SACRIFICED TO yi CROW OPPRESSION — 
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By Ben 1 Davis, Jr. 


The tragedy in Natchez, 


Miss., in which more than 


242 Negroes were needlessly burned to death, is the worst 
fire disaster in the history of the country. 

“It is expected that the toll will reach as high as 250. 
Among the dead are Negro physicians, lawyers, teachers 
and social workers, and many Negro youths in their ’teens. 


But no one could get the . of this shocking, un- 
precedented tragedy from the callous and indifferent way 


in whjch the newspapers handled it, particularly the “in 


dependent” Democratic New York eo and the Repub. 


lican Herald Tribune. 


Could it be because the victims were “mere” disin- 


* herited Negroes? 


These people were attending a pac. in an old ram- 


shackle fire-trap. Under the 


official Mississippi jim-crow 


- system, decent safe halls were barred to them. One such 


building would have saved these lives. Instead, they were 
caught in the midst of a sudden fire and panic. There was 


fered horrible and agonizing 


only one exit—the windows were boarded up. They suf. 


deaths, 


The callousness of the newspapers is matched only by 
the inhuman anti-Negro attitude of the Natchez police 
chief, J. P. Serio, who was apparently unmoved by the 


loss of human life. 


Serio hunted yesterday for other Ne 


groes to victimize, more specifically, for Negroes upon 
whom to pin the blame for the fire. 


' (Continued on Page 5) 
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Nazis Take 
Key Port 
North of 
Trondheim 
British Do Not Dispute 


Claim; Bomb Air 


Bases in Denmark 


(United Press Staff Correspondent) 
BERLIN, April 24 (UP) —German 


transport ships and one merchant 
ship. 

Steady advance of German troops 
on either shore of Lake Mjoesen 
in the Hamar-Gjoevik region north 


cluding the destruction of an en- 
emy transport train and the dis- 
persing of a British column land- 
ing and marching into Norway. 

While admitting that enemy land 
and naval forces in the region of 
Narvik had been strengthened, the 
Germans claimed no new attack 
had been launched there. 


BRITISH REPORT BATTLE, 

DO NOT CLAIM GAINS 

- LONDON, April 24 (UP).—Allied 
troops fought a “sharp” battle with 
attacking German forces on the im- 
portant front north of Trondheim, 
@ war office communique said to- 
day, and “succeeded in reestablish- 
ing the situation.” 

“The war office communique re- 
ferred to yesterday’s statement that 
the Germans had counter-attacked 
the British near Steinkjer, 40 miles 
north of Trondheim which is re- 
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5,000 Jam Giant 
‘Stop Dies’ Rally 


More than 5,000 persons filled the 
main hall at Manhattan Center to 
capacity in a giant “Stop Dies” rally 
last night called by the Interna- 
tional Workers Order and supported 
by a score of organizations and 
prominent individuals. 

This rally is one of me 
being held throughout the country. 

The meeting was opened by Dave 
Green, secretary of the N.Y.C. cen- 
tral committee of the TWO, who 
introduced William Wiener, national 
president of the IWO, as chairman 
of the meeting. Speakers included 
B. F. McLaurin, national field or- 
ganizer of the International Broth- 
erhood of Sleeping Car Porters; 
Howard Mackenzie, New York port 
chairman of the National Maritime 
Union; Pete Zablackas, Association 
of Lithuianian Workers, Max Be- 


They Honor Unten Brother Killed in 2 


The n bearing the bear e Casper & White, Pulimsn porter billed in the wreck of the Lake Shere 
Limited last Friday, as it moved slowly down Seventh Ave, yesterday. Flanking it are the honorary pall- 
bearers in their trim blue porter’s uniforms. White was a charter member of the Brotherhood of Sleeping 


Car Porters and was a member of its executive board for fourteen years. 
® 


Colonial Peoples in London 
Ask Ban on ‘Gone With Wind 


The Association, 


LONDON, April 24 (UP).—Members of the Colored 
Peoples Association threatened today to picket the Amer- 
ican moving picture “Gone With the Wind“ because it is 
. to the Negro community.“ 


whose n 
Egyptians and West Indians, asked 
the London County Council to prohibit the film.. 

“The film depicts Negroes as lazy and servile and 
content to be in slavery, which is absolutely wrong,” 
assistant secretary of the Association said. “If the film is 
not banned we'll march in procession—several hundred of 
us—and picket the three theaters showing it.” 


include Indians, 
asked the Home Office and 


Mexican CP Charges Dies, 
Hearst Plot Uprising 


Manifesto Declares Reactionary Publisher’s Ranch 
Vast Arms Storehouse; Almazan 
Heads Plotters in Mexico 


MEXICO CITY, April 24 (UP).—The Communist Party 
of Mexico charged today that the Dies Committee, with the 
aid of publisher William Randolph Hearst, foreign oil com- 
panies and “other imperialists,” was financing a counter- 


—revolutionary plot in Mexico. 


Dies Launches 
Direct Attack 
On Entire CIO 


By Adam Lapin 
(Daily Worker Washington Bureau) 

WASHINGTON, D. C., April 24.— 
Rep. Martin Dies launched a direct 
frontal attack on the entire CIO 
today. 

In a statement this morning he 
made thinly veiled threats against 
the CIO if it refuses to permit the 
Dies Committee fo dictate its poli- 
cies. 

Dies demanded that the CIO stage 
a “purge” of all persons he con- 
siders Communists, and even out- 
lined the detailed procedure which 
should .be followed in conducting 
this purge. 

He insisted first that the CIO re- 
move union members whom he de- 
scribes ‘as Communists from posi- 
tions of leadership, and then set 


(Continued on Page 2) 


Its manifesto said that Hearst's 
“Hacienda de Bavicora” in the state 
of Chihuahua served as a storehouse 
for a “vast” supply of munitions 
and airplane parts smuggled from 
the United States. It demanded 
expropriation of the Hearst prop- 
erties. 

The counter revolution, the mani- 
festo said, was to be led by Gen. 
Juan Andreu Almazan, right-wing 
candidate for President. The Dies 
Committee and the oil companies 
offered to loan Almazan $100,000,- 
000, the manifesto charged. 


REQUEST PLANNED 


The manifesto was in reply to 
charges by Martin Dies. 

“Reactionary crooks in the 
United States and Mexico and the 
mercenary Yankee press, second- 
ed by anti-national newspapers in 
our own country, are planning a 
criminal plot against our country 
in order to cover and facilitate 
an armed uprising by Almazan 
and other 
groups trying to overthrow the 
Cardenas government, destroy the 
conquests of our revolution, li- 
quidate our independence and 


(Continued on Page 2) 


Lehman Cuts 


School Funds 


Anew, Has More for Police 


ALBANY, April 24.—On the sume 
day that Governor Lehman ap- 
proved an increase in the personnel 
of the state police crime laboratory 
from 11 to 13 corporals, he vetoed 
the Peterson Bill which would have 
restored part of the two per cent 
state aid reduction to rural schools 
which did not receive their full 
quake 6 ake eid -om- the: Grounds 


expenditures.” 
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and playgrounds, the state has 
money to spend in tracking him 
down. An ounce of prevention is 
still worth. a pound of cure, is 
something the state legislators 
should look into. 

The two per cent cut was made 
by the legislature on state aid funds 
for the fiscal year of 1940-41. The 
Peterson measure would have lim- 


ited the cut in cases where a school} 
5 to receive its full quota the 


—Daily Worker Photo 


HonorPullman 
Porter Leader 


Killed in Wreck. 


Negro Unionists Hold 
Funeral; Thousands 


By Lawrence Emery 

Casper G. White, a charter mem- 
ber and for fourteen consecutive 
year a member of the executive 
board of the Brotherhood of Sleep- 
ing Oar Porters, died in the course 
of his duty last Friday when the 
Lake Shore Limited of the New 
York Central failed to take a turn 
near Little Falls and crashed into 
a twisted wreck. 

Yesterday his union and hun- 
dreds of his friends paid their last 
tributes to him and mourned the 
loss of a leader who had won and 
held the respect of all who ever 
knew him. 

Nearly two hundred members of 
the Brotherhood, in their trim blue 
uniforms and white gloves, as- 
sembled yesterday at noon at the 
Veal Undetraking Parlor on Seventh 
Ave. and 139th St. and formed an 


(Continued on Page 5) 


Report Board 


‘Restores Sewer 


Cleaners’ Cuts 


No Officia] Statement 
Issued; Teachers 
Picket | City Hall 


— 360 350 sewer deenars. 
whose wages were slashed in Mayor 
LaGuardia’s 1940+ 1941 executive 
budget, had the reductions restored 
by the Board of Estimate, it was 
learned yesterday after the Board 
concluded an all-day executive 
budget session. 

There was no official announce- 
ment concerning changes in the 
Mayor’s budget voted by the Board, 
but it was authoritatively reported 
that aside from the sewer workers’ 
victory there were no major in- 
creases for social services adopted 
in the Board's closed session. 

Restoration of the sewer cleaners’ 
pay cuts was seen as a victory for 
the Federation of Municipal Em- 
ployes, an organization which led a 
stiff fight against the cuts at the 
recent budget hearings. 


SHOWS CONDITIONS 


Henry Feinstein, a city employe 
and president of the organization, 
came to the Board of Estimate hear- 
ing with a movie projector and pre- 
sented a film showing horrible con- 
ditions under which the sewer men, 
whose base pay was cut, had to 
work. 

In the Mayor’s proposed budget 
the sewer cleaners’ sa were cut 
from $1,690 to $1,500, with an addi- 
tional $1 for every eight hours spent 
underground in the sewers. . 


Trial Told of 


Liggett Deal 
With Liquor 


Interests 


CIO Union Official) | 


Describes Attempt to 
Coerce Gov. Olson 


posing” him and ‘his unsuccessful 
move to get “state business” for his 
paper from Governor Floyd B. Ol- 
son were revealed yesterday at the 
trial of C. A. Hathaway, Editor of 
the Daily ‘Worker. 

The attempt to force Olson into 
giving Minnesota state printing for 
his Midwest American was dis- 
closed by Frank Ellis, CIO Packing- 

Union official. 

The facts on the attempted coer- 
cion of the liquor dealer were stated 
in a defosition by Myer Schulberg, 
Si See, eee 


The Daily Worker article re- 
ferred to the fact that Liggett at- 
tempted to get “loans” from liquor 
interests under the threat of ex- 
posing them. 

Earlier in the session yesterday 
Judge Freschi denied a defense mo- 
tion for dismissal made by Edward 
Kuntz, Hathaways attorney, when 
Assistant District Attorney Herman 
Stichman rested his case. 


UNIONIST TESTIFIES 


Mr. Kuntz made his motion on 
the grounds that the prosecution 
had failed to make out a case of 
criminal libel against Hathaway 
according to the statute, 1340 of 
the penal code, which refers to “a 
malicious publication.” 

The defense attorney argued that 
the prosecution had not established 
malice on the part of the defendant 
by the evidence and that there was 
not enough evidence to convict be- 
yond a reasonable doubt. 

In denying the motion for dis- 
missal Judge Freschi stated that 
questions such as to whether Mrs. 
Liggett had been injured by the 
Daily Worker article and as to 
whether or not there had been 
malice oh the part of the paper 
and its editor in publishing the 
article were for the jury to decide. 

He warned the jurors, however, 
that his denial of the motion was 
not to be interpreted as meaning 
that the court had “any opinion of 
the guilt or innocence of the de- 
fendant.“ 

The day's most important witness 
was Frank Ellis, president of the 


(Continued on Page 3) 


6,000 Taxi Men Strike 


Against Miserable Pay 


‘For the Wife and Kiddies 


Above, Four of the TWU taxi division pickets in front of the Par- 


A 
Ww 


melee fleet garage at 23rd St. and Marginal St., Manhattan. Approxi- 
mately 6,000 drivers and maintainance workers struck at 2 P.M. yester- 


day following weeks of refusal to 


sign a contract by the city’s two 


pg a 


Cuarantee 


5c Fare, 


‘Communists Demand 


Amter Charges Plot Afoot to Jump Subway Rate 
to 7 Cents to Pay Millions to Bankers— 
Suggests People Vote on Question 


Asserting that a move is afoot to increase the subway | 
fare under transit unification agreements to 7 cents in order | 


to pay millions of dollars in interest to bankers, Israel Amter, 


Communist Party state chairman, submitted to Mayor La- 
Guardia, the Board of Estimate and the City Council yes- 


Fur Leaders 
Bail Raised 
To $48,500 


Judge William Bondy who presid- 
ed over the fur union trial took 
another step to back his maximum 


sentence for Ben Gold and the 


other leaders of the union by jack- 
ing the bail upon them up to a 
total of $48,500. 


Shouting at the defendants and 


their attorneys yesterday that he is 
“in agreement with the jury” Bondy | 


set $10,000 bail upon Gold adding 
that he is showing good grace by 
setting such a “low figure.” 

He set $7,500 each upon Sam Burt, 
Jack Schneider and Irving Potash. 
Those four were sentenced to a year 


(Continued on Page 5) 


®terday a legislative plan to main- 


tain the 5-cent fare rate after the 


asks the Board of Estimate to as- 
sure that any operating plan pro- 
posed by the Board of Transporta- 
tion should include a clause de- 
signating that: “The fare shall not 
be more than 5 cents.” 

Amter further proposed that the 
City Council adopt a local law 
amending the Administrative code 
to place any proposals for in- 
creased subway fare before the 
voters in a referendum. 

A copy of the proposed local law 
was submitted to the Mayor, mem- 


the City Council. 
WHERE BLAME RESTS 
In his letter, Amter assailed the 
proposal of the Citizens Budget 
Commission to increase the fare 
stating: 
“The original sin of turning 


(Continued on Page 2) 


And Working Conditions 


— — 


Walkout Comes as Own- 
ers Balk at Contract 
With Transport Union 


(ee 


2 FLEETS TIED UP 


— 


Union Leader Tells of 
Conditions in Terminal, 
Parmalee Systems 


By John Meldon 


Goaded beyond endurance 
by steadily worsening work- 
ing conditions and a stubborn 
refusal of the Parmelee and 
Terminal taxi fleets to sign 
a contract, 6,000 hackmen, es- 
timated at 95 per cent of both 
fleets, walked out on strike at 2 
P. M. yesterday under leadership 


of the CIO Transport Workers | 
joe ’ 3 


of attempts by the union to ne- 
‘gotiate a contract which would 
guarantee an increase in 
basic commission wage, 
pegged at 42 and a half per cent; 
job security with impartial ar- 
bitration of discharges and other 
grievances; vacations with pay; 
a ten per cent increase for main- 
tenance employes; assumption by 
the companies of death insur- 
ance policies for employes, and a 


city takes over operation of the | 
_| lines. 
The plan, set forth in a letter, | 


bers of the Board of Estimate and 


F. D. R. DONS ‘LIBERAL’ MASK 


TO HIDE WAR SCHEMES 


By Louis F. Budenz 
Down in Warm Springs, Ga., last Fri- 
day, President Roosevelt sought to don 
the mask which he had completely thrown 


off one mid-February day in 
The “liberal” utterance to 


of the Young Democratic Clubs” had a dif- 
ferent tang and tone than the insults 
hurled by the President at the American 
Youth Congress from the White House 


steps. 


The new tone in the radio address of 
April 20 reflects the Concern felt by Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt at the wide distrust 


among the people at his 
schemes. It also reveals the 
White House at the inroads. 


Republican demagogues, in taking advan- 
ee of * distrust for their own fac- 


the rain. 


“My Friends people for 


gering had 


war - hunger 
alarm of the 
made by the 


This radio address shows that the 
President is disturbed lest he has im- 
paired his usefulness to Wall Street in 
dropping the “liberal” mask. He fears 
he has injured his ability to mislead the 


the benefit of the economic 


yoyalists—and now hastens to seek to 
repair the damage to his usefulness for 
war-making which his open war-mon- 


brought about. 


When he adopted “national unity” with 
the Wall Streeters against the people, 
Roosevelt rushed forward as the open ex- 
ponent of America’s involvement in the 
war, of hunger for the masses, of an un- 
dermining of the rights and working con- 
ditions of labor. 

, But what happened? 
what Mr. Roosevelt had expected. He had 


Certainly not 


(Continued on Page 6; 


closed shop. 


Warren G. Horie,’ leader of the 
taxicab division of the TWO, 
summed up the hackmen’s griev- 
ances a few moments after the 
walkout was officially called by the 
union. 


UNIONIST’S STATEMENT 


“By authority vested in the ex- 
ecutive board by the taxicab 


| drivers in this city,” he said, “the 


| Transport Workers Union at 2 
o'clock declared a walkout of all 
employes of the Parmelee and 
Terminal System, Inc. 

“The wages and other working 
conditions of taxicabs in this city 
have been of the most vicious 
nature for years, The employers 
in the industry, particularly the 
Parmelee and Terminal manage 
ments are guilty of the meanest 
type of exploitation, having de- 
liberately broken many promises 
to adopt and enforce remedial 
measures in this chaotic industry. 


“Taxicab employes,” the union 
leader continued, “have been the 
victims of a cut-throat competi- 
tion by employers which long ago 
either was outlawed or dropped 
by decent, business. 


“Both these companies,” he 
said, “have been guilty of flagrant 
violation of agreements, both 
written and oral, reached be- 
tween them and the union dur- 
ing the past three years. 

“The taxi drivers are now de- 
termined to clean up ,the mess 
in.the industry and get for them- 
selves a little better break in 
wages and some decent working 
conditions, The taxi drivers will 
stay in this fight until these aims 
are achieved.” 


WALKOUT SOLID 


The call to walk off the job was 
carried through quickly and with 
smooth dispatch by the union, ones 


fleets in the city were determined 
to hold out and refuse to negotiate 
new contracts. At 2 P.M., spe- 
cial couriers appeared at all 18 
garages of Parmelee and Terminal 
in Manhattan, Brooklyn and the 


and night men ready to go out, 
‘received printed handbills calling 
the strike. 


A check-up of several big gare i 


ages on the West Side a half hour 
‘after the walkout was ‘called . 


(Continued on on Page 1. wr 7 
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it was seen that the two biggest a. 


Bronx, were incoming day workers, & 
‘bringing their cars in for the dag 
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Cardenas Opens 


_ Inter-American 


Indian Congress 


(Special to the Daily Worker) 


PATZCUARO, Michoacan State, Mexico, April 24.—The | d 


First Inter-American Indian Congress in which 20 republics 
of America participated has just been held here with Lazaro 
Cardenas, President of the Republic of Mexico, making the 
keynote speech, which marked a new stage in the presenta- 


tion of the Indian problem in- this © 


hemisphere. 

He deplored the miserable condi- 
tions of the Indians throughout the 
Continent and demanded for the 
Indian recognition “of his rights as 
u man, as a citizen and as a work- 
er,” because, he said, “he is a mem- 
ber of active communities and as 
an individual of a Social class he 
participates in the collective task 
of production.” 

“The holding of this First Inter- 
American Indian Congress shows 
that the problem of the native races 
of this continent has outgrown. the 
limits of national preoccupation 
and has been raised now among 
the fundamental questions which 
merit the calling of representative 
assemblies of the Indian masses,” 
President Cardenas, who is part In- 
dian himself, declared. 

PROGRESSIVE SOLUTION 

Attacking the thesis of incorpo- 
rating the Indian into civilization,” 
the President declared that this 
phrase “still has remnants of the 


@ld systems which try to obscure 


the factual inequality, because this 
‘incorporation’ is generally under- 
stood to mean de-Indianization and 
alienization, to finish with primi- 
tive culture, to uproot the regional 
dialects, the traditions, costumes 
and clothing, the native arts and 
even the profound sentiments of 
the men who cling to his soil. On 
the other hand, certainly there is 
nobody who wants to bring about 
a@ resurrection of pre-Certes Indian 
systems or their stagnation, which 
is incompatible with the currents 
of present life. 

“What must be brought about is 
the incorporation of the universal 
culture of the Indian, the full de- 
velopment of all the potentialities 
and faculties of the race, an im- 
provement of his living conditions, 
adding to his resources of subsis- 
tence and work all the elements of 
technique of the universal sciences 
and arts, but never disregarding his 
racial personality and respect for 
his conscience and his entity.” 

Mexico’s president spoke with a 
frankness that must have been em- 
barrassing to most of the repre- 
sentatives of the South and North 
American republics, to their minis- 
ters and ambassadors present, and 
especially to the U. S. delegation 
among whom were Senator Thomas 
of Oklahoma and Assistant Secre- 
tary of Interior Oscar Champman. 
Cardenas declared: 

“The program of Indian emanci- 
pation is in its essence that of the 


— — 


emancipation of the proletariat of 
whatever country without forget- 
ting, however, the special condi- 
tions of their climate, their back- 
ground and their throbbing and 
real necessities. 

“To improve the situation of the 
Indian masses, a campaign must be 
outlined which must be put into 
practice by a series of generations 
together with the governments 
which are ready to work for a com- 
mon aim. 

“The Indian and the Mestizo 
constitute a very important group 
in the production of wealth and at 
the same time they are determining 
factors in the movements of eman- 
cipation and in the struggle for 
liberty. 

“We recall the decisive part 
played by illustrous and genuine 
representatives of the aboriginal 
and half- breed races in the 
achievement of independence of the 
colony and its foundation as a re- 
public.” : 

He considered attention to the 
Indian problem one of Mexico's pri- 
mary exigencies and spoke of the 
need to intensify the various tasks 
now being developed by the govern- 
ment. Among these he mentioned 
“the restitution of Indian lands, 
woods and waters, the extension of 
credits and machinery for cultiva- 
tion, irrigation works, struggle 
against endemic diseases and gen- 
eral improvement of health condi- 
tions, the combatting of vices, de- 
velopment of sports and physical 
culture, educational activities ex- 
tended to a crusade against illit- 
eracy, cultural missions, etc. 

“While there continue to exist 
great human contingents who are 
dispossessed of their best lands and 
who work like beasts or like ma- 
chines, it cannot be considered that 
equality and justice rule in Amer- 
ica.” 

The opening of the Congress took 
place in the presence of the larger 
part of President Cardenas’ cabi- 
net, many governors, senators and 
deputies and such outstanding per- 
sons of Mexican affairs as General 
Heriberto Jara, 

The importance of the Congress 
was. evidenced by the presence of 
James W. Ford, Communist and 
executive member of the U. S. Na- 
tional Negro Congress, who for the 
last four months has closely studied 
the Indian problem in Mexico. The 
Mexican Communist Party has sent 
Rafael Carillo, member of its Secre- 
tariat, as observer to the Congress. 


Trial of Vet's Leaders 


Resumes Tomorrow 


The trials of Milton Wolff, national commander, Gerald 
Cook, secretary, and Fred Keller, Jr., New York Post Com- 
mander of the Veterans of the Abraham Lincoln Brigade, 
and 34 other pickets, arrested at the French Consulate for 
protesting the decree: sending Spanish refugees back to 


nh 


Franco and death, will resume 
morrow in the Seventh District 
Magistrates Court, 54th St. and 
Eighth Ave. 

Seventeen pickets have already 
been convicted and sent to jail for 
sentences of twenty to thirty days. 

Among those now serving time is 
Lou Ornitz, who for over a year 
was a prisoner of Franco in a 
Spanish concentration camp. 

Although Wolff was tried on 
Monday, Magistrate Harry F. An- 
drews reserved decision on his case 
until tomorrow to give defense at- 
torneys time to file briefs on the 
law. 

Wolff, Cook and Keller, who re- 
cently testified at the Dies Com- 


2 
9 


mittee, are being singled out as the 


scapegoats of LaGuardia’s order. 


In the course of the preceding trials, 
Herman J. McCarthy, high-powered 
assistant of District Attorney 
Thomas E. Dewey, has repeatedly 
threatened heavy sentences for the 
three leaders of the veterans. 

The summations by the defense 
and the district attorney in the case 


of Wolff will take place at ten 
o’clock- tomorrow morning. The 
trials of Keller and Cook will then 
follow. A large attendance of vet- 
erans and their friends has marked 
the previous trials. 


- 


tonight in the 


munique. 


Germans Win 
Key Point Near 


Trondheim 


— — 


(Continued from Page 1) 


garded as the “key to Norway.” It 


“In the Trondheim area the 
counter-attack which was re- 
ferred to in yesterday's commu- 
nique was delivered by a con- 
siderable number of German 
troops landed from ships within 
the Trondheim Fjord, After some 
sharp fighting our troops suc- 
ceeded in reestablishing the sit- 
uation. There is nothing else to 
report in regard te operations 
elsewhere.” 


— — 


FRENCH CLAIM FLIGHTS 

ACROSS GERMANY TO PRAGUE 
PARIS, April 24 (UP). — Allied 

scouting flights entirely across Ger- 


many and to Prague were reported 
French war com- 


Report Board 
Restores Sewer 
Cleaners’ Cuts 
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under the best conditions, with the 
workers employed underground for 
the maximum period their bodies 
could stand, the Mayor’s plan would 
affect at least an $80 wage cut on 
each worker. 

It was not revealed what action 
the Board took on major budget 
cuts effected by the Mayor in edu- 
oa ion and other social services. 

Borough President George U. 
Harvey, on leaving the meeting, said 
no substantial changes were made 
by the Board from the Mayor’s orig- 
inal proposals. 

While the meeting was in session 
a group of members of the Teach- 
ers Union, Local 5, A. F. of L. 
marched up and down in front of 
City Hall protesting cuts made by 
the Mayor which they said would 
eliminate teachers from the city 
service. 

The committee of the whole of 
the Board of Estimate is scheduled 
to meet this afternoon at 2 o'clock. 
It was announced that if the bud- 
get, as prepared yesterday by the 
Board, has returned from the 
printer an open meeting of the 
Board will be held late in the day 
at which the final vote on the 
changes will be taken. 

Meanwhile, the Teachers Union 
announced it would continue to 
lead a united fight against budget 
slashes. The union has called a 
meeting for Friday night at which 
doctors, dentists and sewer work- 
ers will set forth their position 
against cuts in social services, 


Mexican C.P. 


Cites Hearst, 
Dies in Plot 


(Continued from Page 1) 


transform Mexico City into a col- 

ony of Yankee imperialism,” the 

manifesto said. 

It charged that Dies had sub- 
sidized rightist Mexican newspapers 
and that the Mexican Department 
of Interior was wasting its time in- 
vestigating Communists when it 
should be investigating Dies. 

Dies aided Anglo-American- 
French imperialists for the purpose 
of drawing the United States into 


war against the Soviet Union and 
all of Latin America, the manifesto 
said, adding that Dies’ agents in 
Mexico include the muralist, Diego 
Rivera, a “traitor to Mexico.” 

The manifesto denied that Com- 
munists were planning an uprising. 
It was signed by Dionisio Encina, 
General Secretary of the Party. 
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The straits at ‘Steinkjer, just north of Trondheim (3), were re- 
ported taken by Germa forces in Norway yesterday. 
Norwegian forces were said to have been halted and then thrown back 
at Steinkjer in a drive south. The importance of the Trondheim area 
is shown on map; it is key to communication between north and 


south Norway. 


British and 


Guarantee 5-Cent 
Fare, C. P. Insists 


(Continued rom Page 1) 
over to private operators, under 
the infamous dual contracts, tfan- 
sit facilities built by the tax- 
payers’ money, has now been 
supplemented by the turning over 
of more than $326,000,000 of the 
taxpayers’ money to these same 
operators, 

“Under the dual contragts, the 
private operators collected mil- 
lions of dollars from transit rev- 
enues, while the city received no 
return on its investment. Under 
the unification agreements, the 
operators are given millions of 
dollars of interest, which the tax- 
payer once more is being asked to 
underwrite through a 7 cent 
fare. 


“The responsibility for this sell- 
out lies squarely upon both old 
political parties and upon the 
Mayor. The common objective is 
to milk the city in behalf of the 
bankers and to destroy the 5 
cent fare.” 

Amter charged that M. Maldin 
Fertig, Democratic delegate and 
the Mayor's transit representative 
to the 1938 Constitutional conven- 
tion, led the fight to keep the 5 cent 
fare protective clause out of the 
transit legislation. 


OPENING WEDGE 


The convention, he pointed out, 
had a Republican majority. 

Meanwhile, Amter charged, the 
Mayor laid the groundwork for 
scrapping the 5 cent fare for pro- 
viding for “a double fare” on the 
World's Fair shuttle of the Inde- 
pendent Subway System and also 
on the contemplated Bronx-West- 
chester shuttle. 

Legislation passed by the Re- 
publi controlled State Legisla- 
ture this year gives the Board of 
Estimate power to increase the fare 
on all city lines after June 1, he 
pointed out. 

“The people of the city are op- 
posed to an increased fare,“ Am- 
ter said. “The fear of the politicians 
to include a referendum provision 
is a clear indication of this.” 

He asserted that the only ones 


fare is at least a $12-a-year sales 
tax upon those least able to pay.” 


who would benefit by the fare in- 
crease would be the bankers. 

“The people will pay a 2 
cent sales tax on a nickel ride in 
order that taxation may be kept 
down on the peak profits of the 
bank, utility and large real estate 
interests of our city and state,” 
Amter explained. “An increased 


The proposed local law submit- 
ted by Amter would amend the 
Administrative Code to read: 

“If the Board of Transporta- 
tion of the City of New York or 
any other agency shall under- 
take to engage in public or mu- 

nicipal operation of the city- 
owned transit facilities, the rate 
of fare shall not be more than 5 
cents,” n 
The proposed law included a 
clause making necessary a refer - 
endum to bring about any increase 
in fare. 

“Any plan or proposal to increase 
the rate of fare,” the proposed 


by the Board of Estimate as a pro- 
position to a referendum vote of 
the qualified electors of the city.” 

The proposed law further pro- 
vided for deficiencies in operation 
by empowering the Board of Es- 
timate to “use money raised by 
taxation or to authorize the issu- 
ance of: temporary certificates of 
indebtedness or corporate stock 
notes to replace and exchange such 
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Fighting Continues in North ~~ 
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Men Strike 
2 City Firms 

. eaten frees Page 1) 
vealed that wake were tied up on 
the company lots by the hundr@is. 


Out of 250 taxis operating from 
the Parmelee garage, known as 


Unit 3 and 5, at Ninth Avenue. 


between 16th and 17th streets, only 
two passed through the picket line. 

At Unit 9, of the Parmelee fleet, 
at Eleventh Ave. and 34th St. or- 
ganizers found that only one cab 
out of the 125 operating from there 
had passed the pickets. 

Scouts for the TWU, in check- 
ing throughout the city, said that 


by 6 P.M. the Parmelee fleet had 


Only 24 cabs on the streets out of 
a total of 2,100 cabs, employing 
4.400 drivers. 

A similar check-up on the gar- 


ages of the Terminal fleet brought 


substantially the same report from 
union headquarters. The Terminal 
fleet operates approximately 8,000 


jcabs and employs 1,500 men. 


The walkout had hardly gotten 
under way when the first indica- 


tion of police heavy-handiness oc- 


curred and brought an immediate 
protest from Mr. Horie to Police 
Commissioner Lewis J. Valentine. 

Police, hurriedly rushed out on 
strike duty, began chasing pickets 
from the front of a Terminal gar- 
age located at 550 W. 56th St. 
Horie, in his protest wire to the 
Police Commissioner, called the 
police action “a violation of consti- 
tutional civil rights as recently re- 


affirmed by the U. 8. Supreme 


Court.” 

“We urge that you immediately 
investigate, and protect the rights 
of workers to picket.” 

Full force of the walkout was ex- 
pected to be felt by the two major 
fleets at around 6 P.M. last night 
when a city-wide network of pick- 
ets reached every hack stand and 
heavy traffic center in the city. 


WOMEN TO AID 


Included in the latter were the 
Grand Central Terminal, the Penn- 
Sylvania station and the Waldorf 


| Hotel. The Terminal fleet has con- 


cessions at the two big railroad 
terminals and the Waldorf Hotel. 


Later in the evening, it was ex- 


pected that the pickets would keep 
an eye on the midtown theatrical 
section during “showbreak.” 

Union spokesmen announced that 
plans had been completed for set- 
ting up soup kitchens in the three 
city boroughs to keep the strikers 
supplied with hot coffee and meals. 
Members of the Women’s Auxiliary 
of the TWU were organizing the 
soup kitchen activity. 

Several thousand strikers 
throughout the day reported to 
Transport Hall, headquarters of the 
TWU at 153 W. 64th St. were they 
registered for picket duty and were 
given assignments: throughout the 
city. 

The last walkout called by the 
TWU occurred in 1937 and wound 
up in a labor board poll in which 
the TWU won collective bargain- 
ing rights in the two fleets now on 
strike, an in several of the city’s 
smaller fleets, 

It was reported last night that 
the State Labor Relations Board 
was meeting on the taxi walkout, 
and had conferred with heads of 
the two fleets involved. No offi- 
cial statement was forthcoming on 
the labor board’s activities. 
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Direct Attack 
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(Continued from Pag: 1) 

a “board of inquiry” to expell 
Communists from membership. 
“The CIO is doing a real injus- 
| pecple by its failure 
to clean out the Communists,” Dies 
. “It has done more harm to 
the cause of labor by its failure to 
act on this problem than anything 
else could possibly do.” 

Then, making a threat of re- 
prisals if the CIO does not execute 
his orders, Dies said: 

“Labor must take the initiative. 
The American people are not going 
to stand for any pussyfooting on 
this issue. They want to know that 
labor is not hobnobbing with the 
Communists—is not playing the 
Communist game.” 

Thus the Dies Committee strategy 
has been completely clarified in the 
last few days. Starting with a 
war-mongering attack on the Com- 
munist Party, Dies has now ex- 
‘tended his scope to include the labor 
movement on the ground that it 
menaces “national defense.” 

At today’s hearing he continued 
the parade of stool-pigecn witnesses 
expelled from trade unions for 
espionage on behalf of anti-labo 
corporations. | 

Star Witness was Fred Howe, who 
was thrown out of the American 
Communications ‘Association last 
year as part of the King-Carlucci 
group of Maritime Industry spies 
and stooges. Behind this sudden 
interest in the A. C. A. is believed 
to be the fact that the union is 
opening negotiations with the Radio 
Corporation of America shortly. 

Howe babbled freely, with com- 
mittee assistance, about alleged 
“espionage” and communication 
with foreign powers by Communists 
who are members of the A. C. A. 

One of his vilest charges was that 


on the Sea Cloud, yacht of As- 
sistant Secretary of State Joseph 
Davies. He said that the name of 
the operator was “Mr. Stano.” 
Howe couldn’t remember the first 
name, 

Late in the day Rep. Joseph Casey 
wanted to know why Howe said 
that Stano was a Communist. 

Howe beat. around the bush, and 
finally blurted out that Stano “was 
very much opposed to me” in Local 
2 of the A. C. A., of which Howe 
had been secretary. 

Dies added that he, too, thought 
that all those who refused to join 
so-called anti-Communist groups in 
unions, usually directly inspired by 
corporations, could be considered as 
Communists. , 

“We can’t get hold of their 
Party books or records,” Dies said. 


“So the only way we can find out | 


if they are Communists is by 
their tactics and activities within 
the union with reference to the 
whole Party line.” 


PREPARE MASS “PURGE” 

With these statements, commit- 
tee members obviously laid the 
groundwork for demanding the ex- 
pulsion from all unions not only of 
Communists but of all those who 
refuse to accept reactionary, com- 
pany union policies prescribed by 
the Dies Committee. 

Evidence of “sabotage” or “espion- 


Plan for 


Next ‘AEF’ Ready 


age” by union members was the 


The United States Army has 
worked out in detail with railway 
companies M-Day plans to move 
a second American Expeditionary 
Force through New York harbor in| 
event of war, it was learned yes- 
terday from a report in The New 
York Times. The report said: 

The railroads, working in con- 
junction with the United States 

Army, have made plans whereby 
large bodies of soldiers could be 
moved through this port without 
congesting it in the event that 


an American expeditionary force 


— — 


should be sent abroad. 
This was revealed inadvertently 


the reopening of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission 
in the New Jersey lighterage case 
at the Hotel St. George, Brook- 
lyn. Mr. Randall is manager of 
port traffic and chairman of the 
general committee of the operat- 
ing and transportation division 
of the Association of American 
Railroads. 

Mr. Randall refused to amplify 


CHAPTER XIX 

When he made out the ques- 
tion when he was sure he had 
translated it right he grew very 
quiet for a moment. It was like 
sitting in a silent room waiting 
for someone very important some- 
one for whom you have been 
Waiting a long while and then 
suddenly hearing a knock on the 
door. For just a minute you hesi- 
tate wondering who it might be 
and what does he want and why 


did he come. For just a second 


you're scared because although 
you've waited for years you really 
never expected the knock. Then 


you get up and go over and open 


the door just a little at first to 


prepare yourself for the shock of 


disappointment at discovering it 


ont / the person you've been want- 


‘ing. But when you find that the 


- impossible has happened that the 


visitor you've been praying for 
has arrived you're so _ relieved 


“a and surprised you don't know ex- 
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‘his statement that the plans had 
been set up. They are part of 
the army’s secret war plans and 
their details are closely guarded. 
Officers at Governors Island, 
headquarters of the Second Corps 
Area, also refused to* comment. 
Military experts said there was 


no cause for alarm, because war 
plans have been drawn up for all 
sorts of emergencies, including 
civil disturbances as well as wars 


with any foreign powers. 


By 


highly speoulative and imaginative 
character which is customary at 
Dies committee hearings. 

“There is no reason why they 
wouldn't send messages to the en- 
emy in time of war and give the 
position of our submarines and con- 
voys.“ Howe said in reference to 
A.C.A., members who work as radio 
operators aboard ship. 

Howe and Dies agreed that 
ders from Moscow” in regard to the 
Soviet-German Pact must have 
been sent to a member of the 
A.C.A., aboard ship who transmitted 
them to the Communist Party. 


The “proof” for this fantasy was 


that Dies had not been able to 
discover cables with such “orders” 
at regular cable offices. 

“It would be very difficult to 
prove this,” Howe added hastily 
after expounding the theory that 
messages had been sent by A.C.A, 
members. 8 
Dies wanted to know how mem- 
bers of the A.C.A. and of the Na- 
tional Maritime Union could “carry 
out the policy of Moscow in stop- 


ping arms shipments to the Allies.“ 
“They could stop it on American 


vessels on the East Coast if they 
wanted to by calling a strike,“ Howe 
said. 

This was a little difficult for 
Rep. John J. Dempsey, D., of New 
Mexico to follow, and he asked if 
arms shipments to belligerents were 
not prohibited by the Neutrality 
Act. 

Howe fumbled a little with that 
one, and finally said that “some 
ships stop at Marseilles and the 

State Department doesn't object.” 


Towards the end of the hearing, 
committee investigator J. B. 
Mathews tried to throw in a new 
“espionage” wrinkle and asked if 
Howe had “heard that the Com- 
munist Party has short wave re- 
ceiving sets up and down the East 


a Communist was radio operator Coast. 6 
berator “ “well, I've heard about it,” Howe 


said 


about this from his own knowledge, 


and Howe admitted that he didn't. 


Every time Howe was asked in 
the mildest way to corroborate any 
of his statements he began to fum- 
ble and back down. Unfortunately 
questions of this sort were very few 
and far between. 

For the most part Howe was pete 
mitted to babble on undisturbed, 

Howe is now engaged as an or- 
ganizer for an A. F. of L. union. 


RATHBONE EXPOSES 
HOWE AS STOOL PIGEON 


In New York yesterday Mergyn 
Rathbor ne, A.A, president de- 
nounced the Dies Committee stooge 
in the following statement: 

“Fred M. Howe, who testified 
before the Dies Committee today, 
waz expelled from the American 
Communications Association, CIO, 
almost one year ago by vote of 
the very members he now pur- 
ports to represent, after having 
been tried and found guilty by an 


Constitution of the A.C.A. and be- 
ing an agent of the employers. 
His trial took place May 3rd and 
4th, 1939. 

“His hysterical charges against 
the A.C.A. surprise no one ac- 
quainted with the infamous role 
he has played and is’ playing in 
the trade union movement. Howe’s 
testimony consists of the lies and 
slander eo dear to the hearts of 
employers intent on disrupting 
and splitting trade unions which 
have been outstandingly success- 
ful in winning higher wages and 
improved working conditions for 
their members. 


controlled organization. It is a 
democratic trade union of, by and 
for communications workers. Its 
officials are chosen by the mem- 
bership through direct nomina- 
tions and secret ballot. Its policies 
and program are formulated by 
that membership.” 


Dalton Trumbo 


It was as if someone who 
longed for the sea and a ship 
were suddenly given his ship and 
then asked where he wanted to 


| go. He hadn't ever really expect- 


ed the ship so he had spent all 
his time wishing for it and no 
time figuring out what to do with 
it after he got it. He was the 
same way. He had never really 
expected to break through it had 
been so long and he'd had such 
trouble trying to make them un- 
derstand. _The whole thing had 
been just an idea it had been 
something to hope for and work 
for and the more difficult it got 
the more important it became 
until in the end it was driving 
him almost crazy. But up to an 
hour ago he had never imagined 
himself in the position of actually 


breaking through. Now he had 
The thing was 


accomplished it. 
done and they were asking him 
what he wanted. And even though 
all that was left of his life seemed 
to depend on answering them he 


Then he thought. about it in 
another way. Maybe it wasn't 80 
much a question of what he 
wanted as what they could give 
him. That was it. And what coulda 

they give him? He began to re- 
sent the question itself and the 
way they asked it and the ignor- 
ance that lay behind it. Who did 
they think they were and what 
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would ask for dancing lessons or 
a pair of binoculars or a course 
m plano lessons how surprised 
your friends will be? 

Maybe they thought he wanted 
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SYNOPSIS 


Joe Bonham, after almost five.years in the agony of utter isolation 
from the outside world, finally cracked though to his new nurse. She 
understood what he meant. He throbbed with elation as he felt her 
run out of the room with the news. He pictured her racing excitedly 
through the corridors trumpeting in great victory. He pictures the 
doctors coming to see him. They would shake their heads in disbelie/. 

Finally several people came into the room, he could tell by the vibra- 
tions of their footsteps. Now he would know. Did she really under- 
stand. A man. He started tapping on Joe's forehead. He spelled tt out 
“What do you want?” What did he want? 
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wanted the silly bastards and they 
should know they couldn't give 
it to him. He wanted the things 
they took for granted the things 
could ever give him. He 


) - 
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and backing away from it and 
frowning and wiggling its bot- 
tom and taking the shoe very se- 
riously. He wanted a nose 80 
that he could smell rain and 
burning wobd and cooking food 
and the faint perfume that stays 
in the air after a girl has passed 
by. He wanted a mouth so he 
could eat and talk and laugh and 
taste and kiss. He wanted arms 
and legs so he could work and 
walk and be like a man like a 
living thing. As cf 

What did he want what was 
there for him to want what was 
there left that anybody could give 
him? f 

It came over him rushing and 
howling like a torrent of water 
from behind a dam that has 
broken. He wanted to get out. 
He could feel his heart speed up 
and his flesh tighten at the 
thought. He wanted to get out. 
He wanted to get out so that he 
could feel the taste of fresh air 
against his skin and imagine even 


that he could feel people around 
him. It didn’t matter that he 
couldn't see them or hear them 
or talk with them, If he were out 
he would know that at least he 
was among them that he was not 
shut up in a room away from 
them, It wasn’t right that a man 


part of mankind 
to be taken out so that he 
sense other men around him. 

Let me out he thought that's 
all I want. I've been lying here 


out. I've got to get out. You can't 
keep a man here like this. He's 
got to be doing something in order 
to be sure he’s still alive. Im Tike 
a prisoner here and you've got no 
right to keep me because Ive 


should be shut up in a room. It 


so much of this without going 
crazy. I'm suffocating and I can't 
suffocate any longer I can’t stand 
it. If I had arms I could move I 
could push I could widen the 
walls I could throw back the 
covers I could get into a bigger 
place. If I had a voice I vould 
yell and holler for help I could 


be 4 a 


Rep. Casey asked if he knew. 
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Clevelasid Rally 
To Hear 


Weinstone 


Mother Bloor to Appear 
at Auto City Meeting 
at Mayfair Ballroom 


Five hundred life belts in the May 
Day contingent of the National 
Maritime Union will bring the de- 
mands of 50,000 seamen for peace, 
jobs and civil rights to the people 
of New York next Wednesday, the 
United May Day Committee an- 
nounced yesterday. 

With a mass turnout for the dem- 
onstration expected, the seamen are 
going to launch a real fight to end 
the discriminatory residence re- 
quirements which disfranchise five- 
sixths of them. A sixty-foot life 
boat on wheels, painted with the 
union’s slogans, will head their sec- 
tion of the parade. 

In addition, 50 life belts in the 
anti-war section of the demonstra- 
tion will represent the NMU, which 
has been among the leading unions 
in the struggle against entangling 


America in the present Buropean’ 


war. The seamen will also demand 
that the benefits of unemployment 
insurance be extended to them. 


ONDA TO SPEAK 
ON DIES AT RALLY 
(Special to the Daily Worker) 

CLEVELAND, April 24.—Andrew 
Onda, secretary of the Communist 
Party of Cuyahoga County, who ap- 
peared yesterday before the Dies 
Committee in Washington, will ex- 
pose that group’s anti-labor con- 
spiracy at this city’s May Day meet- 
ing next Wednesday evening. 

As a result of Onda’s summons 
to appear before the committee, a 
wide movement of Cleveland's 


30, whete he polled a heavy vote 
in the last election larger in propor- 
tion than Dfes received, has the 
movement grown to great dimen- 
sions, A Citizens’ Committee to 
support Andrew Onda has been 
formed, enlisting the backing of 
even old-line Republican and Dem- 
ocratic officials against this perse- 
cution. 

The meeting on May Day will 
also be addressed by William Wein- 
stone, member of the National 


Committee of the Communist 


Party. Weinstone will speak on the 
recent events in Europe, dwelling 
especially on the recent speech of 
V. M. Molotov, Chairman of the 
Council of People’s Commissars and 
People’s Commissar of Foreign Af- 
fairs of the Soviet Union. 


MOTHER BLOOR 
AT DETROIT 
(Special to the Daily Worker) 

DETROIT, April 24. — “Mother” 
Ella Reeve Bloor, famed woman la- 
bor leader and member of the Na- 
tional Committee of the Commu- 
nist Party, will speak at this city’s 
May Day rally next Wednesday. 

A broad provisional committee 
consisting of fraternal and neigh- 
borhood groups has been formed to 
organize the demonstration. A spe- 
cial May Day manifesto is being 
issued telling of the American origin 
of May Day 


CARL BRODSKY 
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NEW YORK WORLD’S FAIR PREPARES FOR 1940 OPENING: 
Painters are lowered over the sides of the 


Perisphere to give it a new 


3,000 Warehousemen 
Back Marcantonio Bill 


Three thousand workers in the 
metropolitan wholesale and ware- 
house industry signed petitions de- 
manding that New York Congress- 
men block the administration's pro- 
posals to cut WPA and other social 
service, and instead vote for pas- 
sage of Marcantonio’s “American 
Standard” Work and Assistance 
Act Bill (HR 8615), which provides 
for 3,000,000 jobs. 

It was sponsored by the Whole- 
sale and Warehouse Workers Union, 
Local 65 of the CIO. 

The petitions under which the 
3,000 names were signed appeal to 
the members of Congress: 

“We of the wholesale and ware- 
house industry are loking to you 
to support the CIO program with 
respect to housing and health, 
and for at least 3,000,000 WPA 
jobs as minimum measures to 
satisfy the hunger and desire to 
work of the unemployed, and pro- 
tect the welfare of the people 
generally.” 

LETTER TO WAGNER 

The letter to Senator Wagner 
accompanying the petitions fol- 
lows: 

Honorable Sir: 

Enclosed are petitions signed 
by 3,000 workers in the wholesale 
and warehouse industry in New 
York City condemning the pro- 
posed cuts on WPA, CCC, NYA, 
and other social agencies in the 
National budget. 

With unemployment still the 
nation’s No. 1 problem, we are 
unable to support this program 
which can only worsen * pres- 


ent miserable conditions that face 
millions of unemployed people in 
the U. 8. today. Many leaders of 
our government attempted to 
justify these conditions by stat- 
ing that orders from warring na- 
tions abroad would create a boom 
whereby the unemployed would 
find work in private industry. 
This argument has been com- 
pletely destroyed, as present in- 
dices in the number of unem- 
ployed have shown a sharp rise 
in the last three months, 


RAP BUDGET CUTS 


We as workers do not wish to 
stake our future on a war econ- 
omy and therefore strongly urge 
you as one of our representatives 
| in the U. 8. Senate to do all in 
your power to defeat the present 
budget cuts and to support the 
passage of a program which will 
guarantee jobs to all the unem- 
ployed able and willing to work, 
and once and for all end unem- 
ployment in our country. 

We further urge you to vote for 
Congressman Vito Marcantonio’s 
“American Standard” Work and 
Assistance Act, Bill HR 8615 as a 
step towards ending unemploy- 
ment, 

We feel that such a program 


and security to all the people in 
the U. 8. 
Sincerely yours, 
KENNETH SHERBELL, 
Dispatcher, 
United Wholesale and Ware- 


house Employes, Local 65. 


will guarantee peace, prosperity, 


Flood Drives 500 Families From 
Homes on Cincinnati Riverfront 


its predicted 60-foot crest. . 


stage here is 52 feet. 


out. 


CINCINNATI, Ohio, April 24 (UP).—Five hundred Cincinnati waterfront families 
moved out of their homes today as the flooded Ohio River crept within a few inches of 


The river stage was 59.7 feet and the rise was one-twentieth of a foot an hour. Flood 


W. B. Schlomer, acting United States meteorologist Kei said the river wall re- 
main at 60 feet for 24 hours and then recede slowly. 
About 150 families at California, Ky., were supplied water by means of tank trucks 
and boats after the flood polluted wells. 
Thirty-one blocks were inundated at Newport, Ky. ‘Seven hundred families moved 


Akron Council 
Flays Police 
In Walkout 


Unionists Pack Meeting; 
Police Warned to Cease 
„Illegal“ Activities 


(Special to the Daily Worker) 

AKRON, April 24. — City police 
were charged with attempting to 
“instigate a riot” at the strike- 
bound General Tire and Rubber 
Company, here, in a resolution 
passed yesterday by City Council by 
a vote of 12 to 1, calling on Mayor 
Lee D. Schroy to instruct the po- 
lice to cease their “illegal” acts and 
to “prevent riots instead of creating 
them.” . 

A packed Counc! chamber of in- 
censed members of local organized 
labor, with the crowd overflowing 
into the corridors, forced a public 
hearing on the resolution. Spokes- 
men of the Akron Industiral Union 
Council, CIO, at the open hearing, 
condemned the use of excessive 
numbers of police, the brandishing 
of tear gas bombs and display of 
riot guns as an attempt to incite 
peaceful pickets to riot. 

Councilwoman Mrs. Virginia 
Etheridge, formerly a member of 
the executive board of Goodyear 
Local Union, URWA, introduced 
the resolution and demanded that 
it be passed to prevent another 
bloody riot“ as the one that oc- 

curred at the Goodyear plant in 

1938. 

Mrs. Etheridge stated that she 
had visited the picket line this 
morning and found police calling 
pickets agitators, although the 
pickets were silént’and saying noth- 
ing. She further declared that po- 
lice were attempting to persuade 
strikers to enter the plant _under 
protection of police escort. 

| Union spokesmen declared that 
the police were being used in an 
| effort to start a riot, following an 
| unsuccessful attempt on the part 
of the ‘company to institute a back- 
to-work movement in the two- 
week-old strike, which has been 
marked by a complete absence of 
men 


been developed by the 18th A. D., 
Kings County, for the April 28 
issue of the Sunday Worker, fea- 
turing news of the National Negro 
Congress. Although developed 
specifically for this issue, we be- 
lieve the plan is one that can be 
adopted to general work with the 
Sunday Worker: 

1. A political discussion on Negro 
work at the Branch Executive. Re- 
port on discussion and decisions to 
branch membership. 

2. Branch discussion based on re- 
port. Branch order of the April 
28th issue on basis of the discus- 
sion. 

3. Leaflet, stating that a Party 
member will call with a copy of 
the issue, to be distributed a few 
days before canvassing. 

4. On Sunday, April 26th, the 
groups, led by thd captains, wil! 
canvass concentration areas where 
leaflet was distributed. The pam- 
phiet, “A Negro Looks at War,” will 
be used as a “door-opener.” 

5. Each group to meet in some- 
one’s house for dinner after can- 
vassing, for a general discussion of 
the work, contacts made, etc. 

6. One comrade in each group to 


tabulate contacts into different 
eaten; i. e., friendly, neutral, 
ate. 

7. Follow up: 

a) Best contacts to be sold 
Coupon Books. 


b) Others to be brought pam- 
phlets, ‘Dailies,’ etc. 
c) Regular contacts to be given 


them to the work. 

8. Contacts closest to the Party 
to be invited to an informal gather- 
ing where a leading comrade from 
the section will be invited to speak 
to them. 


Witness Describes Liggett. Deals 


(Continued from Page 1) 


Packinghouse Workers Industrial 
Union of Austin, Minnesota, who 
had been a friend of Liggett’s and 
also had been friendly with the 
then Governor of Minnesota Floyd 
B. Olson. 


Ellis, the first witness called by 
the defense, testified that when 
Liggett broke with Governor Olson 
it was not, as Mrs. Liggett has tes- 
tified, on the basis that Liggett con- 
sidered that the governor was not 
carrying out the policies of the 
Farmer-Labor P&rty. 

The reason for the break as de- 
scribed by the CIO organizer was 
because Olson vefused to give state 
“printing or advertising” to Liggett 


Rates per word 
Daily Ae 


fff 


Phone Algonquin 4-7954 for the nearest 
station where to place your Want-Ad. 


FUENISHED APARTMENTS FOR RENT 
(Manhattan) 


17TH, 152 W. Newly furnished 2 rooms; 
complete — gl — bath, phone ser- 
vice; reasonable t. 


UNFURNISHED APARTMENT FOR RENT 
(Manhattan) 


35TH Sr., 432 W. 1%-2% studio apart- 
ments; newly renovated, sunny, airy, 
congenial surroundings; few left; mod- 
__ erate rents. CH. 4-2071. 


_ APARTMENT TO SHARE 
— (Manhattan) 


18TH Sr., 228 W. Attractive apartment: 
telephone. Dolinsky. Evenings. 


tun; giri: 


APARTMENT TO SUBLET 
(Manhattan) 


(5A). Attractive 5 room 

sunny ment; large rooms, closets 

electric refrigeration, 

through ventilation; 

furnished-anfurnished; * Avail. 

= May Ist. CHelsea 2-4515. Call eve- 
gs. 


FURNISHED ROOMS FOR RENT 
(Manhattan) 0 


RIVERSIDE, 270. (10. 
; facing H 


Attractive, 


2ND AVE., 


145 (Apt. 1d) (entrance 9th 
St.) Attractive, separate, elevator, 1-2, 


16TH ST., 33 W. Beautiful 2 room apart- 


ment, kitchenette, $7. Singles $4.50- 


28RD Sr., 358 W. Attr 


tive, modern im- 
provements, 1-2; kitchenette; $3.50 up. 


54TH Sr., 


261 W. Clean, 


sunny outside 
rooms; ‘all improvements: reasonable. 


113TH Sr., 511 W. 
cheerful 


(Apt. 33). Large 
able 


room; reasonable. — 28491. 


1418 r Sr., 476 (73), my. pe 
all improvem elevator; 
nings, Saturday & Sunday. 
Broadway subways.) 


= 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


YOUNG MAN, 2 educated, execlient ap- 
pearance, experienced 

rapher needs position Inte 
— oe 1656 


a ag ae a 
Myers, BUckminster 4-902 linter, 


well - 
e Tn 


Passengers, Autom 
American Travel Club 
LOngacre 56-2363, 


for his paper, the Midwest Ameri- 
can. 

Ellis testified that he met Liggett 
in late 1933 or early 1934 when he 
was interested in starting a news- 
paper in Austin for the union. The 
meeting took place in the rooms of 
Congressman Shoemaker, he said. 
Liggett said he knew people who 
might be interested in the paper to 
express the joint aims of the union, 
which then called the Independent 
Workers Union, and the Farmer- 
Labor Party. 

After some conversation about it, 
Ellis said, Liggett declared that he 
would “take it up with the Skipper.” 
(This was the name by which Gov. 
Olson was known to his intimates.) 
The paper was subsequently estab- 
lished as the Austin American with 
Liggett in the post of editor and 
Mrs. Liggett as one of the stock- 
holders. 

Ellis testified that he was not a 
member of the Communist Party 
not in any way affiliated with it. 
He said that he had no connections 
with the Daily Worker. 

In August of 1934, he testified, 
ge met Liggett in the waiting room 
of Governor Of%son’s office and they 
went in to see Olson together. Asked 
when he met Olson first he said 
that it was during the strike at 
the Hormel packing plant in Aus- 
tin. The strike was settled through 
the mediation of Olson. 

The witness said he was calling 
on Olson in order to have one Q. J. 


Bu tokets 


— the witness quoted 
Olson as saying, “I’m ambitious, too. 
I have to take care of papers out- 
side the staté as well as inside.” 

IJ used the paper effectively. for 


use it just as effectively against 
you.” 

“The Governor got mad,” Ellis de- 
clared, “and told Liggett to take 
his paper and use it any way he 
wanted to and to get the hell out 
of here.” 

He said that he had been friendly 
with Liggett up to the day of his 
death. 

Under cross examination by Mr. 
Stichman the witness remained 
completely unruffled and was un- 
shaken in his testimony concerning 
the joint visit to the Olson office. 

Mr. Stichman asked Ellis how 
much he earned as president of the 
packinghouse union in Austin and 
the witness told him. 

“Who got you the job?” Mr 
Stichman snapped. 

“I was elected,” the witness an- 
swered quietly, “hy the workers.” 

The CIO organizer testified fur- 
ther under cross-examination that 
he had been elected shortly after 
serving a ten-month sentence on a 
charge in which both he and Wal- 
ter Liggett were involved. The 
funds for the paper in which he 


and Liggett were connected came 


The visit to the Olson office, he 
said, was made because he was 


deponent stated that Senator 
Thomas Scholl had wired him to 
meet Liggett. He said that when 
he did Liggett told him that Scholl 
wanted him to publish an attack on 
Governor Olson in the Midwest 
American and that he needed some 
money to go ahead with it. 

Schulberg declared that he in- 
formed Liggett that he was not in- 
terested, whereupon, he said, Lig- 
gett threatened to expose his con- 
nection with a group of retail 
liquor stores, (Under Minnesota 
law wholesale dealers are barred 


according to the Schulberg deposi- 
tion, to expose the fact that Isi- 
dore Blumberg, alias Kid Cann, was 
employed by Schulberg. 

“I told him,” says the Schulberg 
deposition, “to go ahead and ex- 


The following 8-poimt plan has 


to new Party members to introduce 


STUDIO BED or 


NMU Charter 
Given to 700 
Loft Workers 


Extends Protection to 
Unattached Group, 
Curran Says 


The National Maritime Union has 
granted a charter to Local 670, En- 
gineers, Firemen, Oilers and Main- 
tainance men, CIO, Joseph Curran, 
NMU president, and Thomas Bagley, 
the local’s business agent, announc- 
ed jointly yesterday. 

Local 670 comprises some 700 
maintainence men in loft buildings 
—men. who do not come under any 
specific jurisdiction, either in the 
Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions or the American Federation 
of Labor. 

They were organized during the 
CIO drive in New York Harbor 
nearly three years ago but have 
never been assigned to the juris- 
diction of any international. 
Inasmuch as most of them are 
former marine firemen or employed 
in other categories aboard ships, 
they applied to the NMU for affili- 
ation. The matter was taken up 
with CIO officials in Washington 
and permission granted to the NMU 
to grant the maintainance men a 


275 Pastors i in 
Chicago Endorse: 
Negro Congress 


Baptist Parley Urges 
Passage of Anti-Lynch | 
Bill; Ban on Poll Tax 


(Special to the Daily Worker) 

CHICAGO, April 24.—More than 
275 Baptist pastors representing a 
membership of over 110,000 persons 
voted in this week’s meeting of the 
Chicago Baptist Ministers Confer- 
ence to “endorse the seven planks 
in the program of the Chicago 
Council of the National Negro Con-. 
gress and to approve the program 
of the National Negro Congress it- 
relf—as far as these seven planks 
in its platform are concerned.” 

A seven-pointed program of the 
Congress which the Chicago Bap- 
tist Ministers enthusiastically en- 
dorsed read: 


— 


Lewis’ Speech at Negro 
Congress to Be on Air 


The speech by John L. 
Lewis at the opening ses- 
sion of the National Negro 
Congress 
will be broadcast nationally 
over the blue network of 
the NBC (WJZ in New 
York) from 8:30 to 9 P. M. 
EST, Friday. | 


7. Step lynching through pas- 
sage of an anti-lynch bill. 

Z. Abolish the poll tax and give 
the Negro the right to vote in 
‘the South, 

3. Abolish slums, provide a de- 
cent and healthy environment 
through low rent, better houses, 
a national housing program, and 
the ending of restrictive cove- 


6. Procure jobs, provide ade- 
quate relief, end discrimination 
in relief and WPA and private 
industry. 

7. Guarantee, in short, full 
freedom and equality to the Ne- 
gro people, through united action 
of the people and their organi- 
zations behind every worthwhile 
and constructive endeavor of the 
community, the city, the state, 
and the nation. 

The president of the Baptist Min- 
isters Conference of Chicago is Dr. 
J. H. Branham, Senior, Associate 


‘pastor, Olivet Baptist Church, Rev. 


E. J. Coles, pastor of First Bap- 


tist Church, North Chicago, is the 


secretary. The chairman of the 
committee on Public Policy which 
recommended the endorsement of 
the 7-point program of the Na- 
tional Negro Congress is Rev. Wm. 
McDonald, pastor, Mt Vernon Bap- 
tist Church. 


Demand Endto 
Discrimination 
In Washington 


The New York Chapter of the 


| National Negro Congress called upon 
Senators Robert F. Wagner, James 


M. Mead, and Congressman Joseph 


A. Gavagan to end the discrim- 


matory practices against Negroes 


| which contiue to exist in ees: 
ton. 


At a meeting held Monday eve- 


ning. the following letter signed by 
Max Yergan, James Baker nad Wil- 


liam H. Gaulden, officials of the 


New York Executive Committee of 
the National Negro Congress, was 


sent to Washington. 

“It has been observed from ex- 
perience, reports in the press and . 
otherwise, that the un-American 
practices of Negro discrimination 


‘| exists in the nation’s Capital. As 


delegates of the National Negro 
Congress and organizations formed 
for the purpose of securing full 
rights to the Negro people, we 
expect that in matters of public 


outlined in the Constitution. We 
call upon you to use whatever in- 
fluence you have to impress the 
commissioners who are in charge 
of the District of Columbia with 
the necessity of creating a friend- 
ly atmosphere in which white and 
Negro Americans can jointly en- 
joy all that Washington affords 
the citizens of the United States.” 


Get the “Brouder Library” for 
your own collection. See that it 
reaches the homes of your friends! 


BEN'S er 


SANDWICH 
LUNCH 

101 University Place } 

(Just Around the Corner) 


Phone: GR. 3-9469-8875 Union Shop 


Yo, ©! Bpy im 
SHOPPING Nis 


Se 12 | 


Badges - Banners 
1009, UNION SHOP 


BANNERS 


Badges - Buttens + Felt Pennants 
Medals - 14 Prize-Cups 


KRAUS & & 88808 Inc. 
ll EAST 22nd STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Phone GRamercy 77270 - 7271 


Beauty Parlors — 


GOLDSTEIN'S, 223 E. 14th St. GR. 5-8989. 
Permanent wave $3 and 686. 35¢ 
item; 3 items $1. 


WEISMAN, Surgeon Dentist. 1 
Union Square W. Suite 511. GR. 71-6296. 


DR. A. BROWN. Dentist. 223 
Second Ave., cor. St. GR. 71-5844 


method. Physician 
attendance. BELLETTA, 110 West 34th, 
Pam, 1102. (Opposite Macy's) MEdallion 


Floor A 


BOULEVARD Covering, 1061 800. 
Blvd. — St.) —— — Carpets, Lino- 
leums. 

Florists 


FRED SPITZ, 74 Second Ave. Flowers for 
all occasions. GR. 5-7370. 


Furniture 


512.50 50 


CLUB CHAIR 


per 


AP. 6-7090. 


Men's Clothing 


A CLOTHING PLAN 


for a 


UNION MAN! 


Our Maker - to- 


Weare 

sures you of sub SUITS 
antial savings 

We advertise in TOPCOATS 
progressive 1 ; $ 
union aper 

only. 3 19 & 21 
Seon’ — : 
nion 

e 1 
pends on your With this Ad! 


support. 
UNION COOPERATIVE 


Dept. of Allan-Harvey Clothes 
120 FIFTH AVE. (Cor. 17th St.) N. T. C 
(Over Adams Rest.) 


Pm A 
Census Taker 


Tm taking a census of things 
we need at home... & new 
chair for that corner & 
new rug ... a few of the latest 
records .. and of course, for 
the wife and kids and myself 
there are shoes, coats, a suit and 
a hat to get... . and I KNOW 
I will get the best buys when I 


Patronize “Worker” 


Men's Clothing | 


VAN NESS. Men's Clothing 
Direct. 


Mfrs. Selling 
Open Sunday. 79 Fifth Ave, 
(16tb. floor). 


Clot x 
N. T. Oo. Comradely attention. 


‘Please mention the Daily Worker when patronizing our advertisers 
Amplifiers Rented Insurance 
WHITE—TR. 4-3022. Electric Phonographs | LEON BENOFP, Accident, Fire, Auto and 
with latest dance records for parties. ge Reet 391 K 149th St. 
Army-Navy Stores 
HUDSON, 105 Third Ave., cor. 13th St. * 
Work clothes, equip- | VERMONT. Union Shop, CIO. Call and 
ment. deliver. 457 Vermont St., Brooklyn . Tel. 


Moving and Storage 


J. SANTINL- 100% Fireproof Warehouse. 
Reasonable. Reliable Moving. LEhigh 
4-2222. 


FRANK GIARAMITA, Express and Mov- 
ing. 13 East 7th St.. near Third Ave, 
Tel. GRamercy 17-2457. 


GENERAL Moving & Storage, 248 E. 34th, 
AS. 4-9714. Low moving & storage rates, 


Musie — Records 


Orders Accepted Now 
Earl Robinsons’s 


Ballad for Americans 


Sung by PAUL ROBESON 
Red Army and Soviet Songs 
New Calypsos 


O. PAGANI & BRO, 


289 BLEECKER St., cor. 7th Ave. 
Tel. CHelsea 2-6744 


The Best for Your Money 


LAFAYETTE 


„ VICTROLAS—RADIOS 


On Sale At 


Eric Bernay’s MUSIC ROOM 


188 WEST 44TH Sr., N. I. C. LO. 8-440 
Complete Technical Service Available — 


Opticians and 
Optometrists 
COOPERATIVE OPTICIANS—1 Union 88. 
W. (N. W. cor. University Pl. & 14th 
8th Floor. GR. 5-9557. CIO Shop. ~ 


, 25 West 19th St. CH, 32-0044. 


in Washington} — 
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In recent days, the old talk 
about death and liquidation of its 
Communists is again being revived 
and finds its way into the front 
pages and editorials of the press, 
this time in connection with the 
elections in the locals of the In- 
ternational Ladies’ Garment 
Workers’ Union. 


Since these elections have be- 
come a matter of general interest, 
it is important for the readers of 
the Daily Worker to know the ac- 
tual facts and have a real evalu- 
ation of the recent happenings in 
the ILGWU. For a better under- 
standing of present events a little 
background will be helpful. 

The International Ladies’ Gar- 
ment Workers’ Union was one of 
the first unions that attempted, 
in 1923, to meet the issues raised 
by the mass of its progressive and 
militant members with regard to 
trade and general labor questions 
by a policy of expelling the mili- 
tants. This led to a period of the 
sharpest internal conflict lasting 
for many years. 

Through this policy of internal 
disruption, aided by the crisis 
when all unions were under the 
sharpest attack, the reactionary 
leadership almost led the union 
to destruction. 


PERIOD OF UNITY 


With the beginning of partial 
recovery in 1933, the advent of 
the New Deal, and, above all, as 
a result of the. militant actions 
of the workers in which the left 
forces played an important role, 
the Union once more established 
its control in the industry and 
shortly afterwards the ranks of 
the union were united. 

This renewed unity in the 
union ranks opened a vigorous 


‘period in the life of the Union. 


% 
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Many of the policies advocated by 
the militants, for which they had 
been expelled, such as industrial 
unionism, Labor Party, organ- 
ization of cultural activities, par- 
ticipation in the general progres- 
sive movement, became the adopt- 
ed policies of the International. 
This new turn in the life of the 
Union gave rise to renewed en- 
thusiasm in the ranks of the 
members. 

It was during this period that 
the ILGWU joined hands with 
the miners and other progressive 
unions in initiating the CIO, in 
building the American Labor 
Party—a policy which for the first 
time was expressive of the senti- 
ments of the rank and file. 

The 1937 Convention, despite 
some weaknesses and vacillations, 
was the peak in the life and prog- 
ress of the ILGWU. 


The Convention registered al- | 
most 100 per cent organization of 


the industry with thousands of 
new recruits in the ranks drawn 
from among the young, inexperi- 
enced but enthusiastic workers 
who were ready to help build and 
fortify the union which freed 
them from the sweatshop system. 
The convention distinguished it- 
self in its positive stand on major 
issues which were of importance 
to the workers in the industry 
and the working class generally. 

In the face of the sharpest at- 
tacks from the reactionaries, the 
pro-Franco elements and the 
Hearsts, the Convention placed 
itself unequivocally on the side 
of the Loyalists, generously giving 
financial and moral support for 
the cause of Spanish and world 
democracy. 

But already at this Cénvention 
the contrast between the new 
spirit of the workers and the 


leadership which was being 
dragged along by events Was ap- 
parent. The openly anti-CIO 
forces remained entrenched in 
leading posts. Dubinsky tried to 
occupy a middle position between 
the CIO and the Forward clique, 
always veered in- their direction 
because of his r and mistrust 
of the workers and the left wing 
forces. The compromise resolu- 
tion adopted on the CIO left the 
door open for continued maneu- 
vers by the openly hostile anti- 
CIO elements. 

Never really enthusiastic about 
the formation of the CIO, Dubin- 
sky and company utilized the first 
attack of reaction in the country, 
the defeat of the Little Steel“ 
strike, the new drive of reaction 
to disaffiliate the ILGWU from 
the CIO. Dubinsky always felt 
more at home with Matthew Woll 
than with John L. Lewis. In this 
policy which now more and more 
is an open attack on the CIO poli- 
cles and support of the position 
of Green, Woll and company, the 
Dubinskys have the support of 
the Forward crowd, the Thomas- 
ites, Lovestoneites and Trotzky- 
ites. 

The reversal of policy on this 
fundamental question of the re- 
lation of the ILGWU to the gen- 
eral labor movement marked a 
radical departure from the pro- 
gressive policies of the 1937 Con- 
vention and inevitably affected 
the internal policies of the Union. 
The president of the Interna- 
tional, who had never really 
broken with reaction, and whose 
progressivism was only skin deep, 


. reverted to his old red-baiting and 


splitting policies, 

The Forward-Abe Cahn- Wald- 
man clique again became the un- 
seen power determining the 


Za. 


course of action on the part of 
the leadership, In this new course, 
the leadership, in the first place, 
renewed its attacks against the 
Communists and progressive ele- 
ments—through the Lovestonites, 
Trotzkyites and Socialists, Hearst, 
Martin Dies—outside and inside of 
the CIO. They connived secretly 
with the Homer Martins to split 
the Auto Workers’ Union, sup- 
porting every effort to divide and 
weaken the CIO in the interest of 
Matthew Woll and Hutcheson. 


UNION IS HAMPERED 


This new course immediately 
affected the life of the Union. It 


hampered the growing unity in. 


the ranks of the workers. It 
weakened the attempts to really 
tackle the basic, unsolved prob- 
lems in the industry, such as the 
real unionization of Brooklyn, en- 
forcement of union control in the 
New York and out-of-town shops, 


Screaming headlines and a 
flood of editorials in the Metro- 
politan press have once more an- 
nounced the death of the Com- 
munist Party—this time in the 
International Ladies Garment 
Workers Union. The occasion? 
Hiections in the ILGWU. The 
white knight who slew the dragon 
this time? None other than 
“little David“ —Dubinsky. In the 
1936 David was himself 
painted a little red dragon” by 
the press which was trying to 
elect Alfred Landon president of 
the United States. But today he 
is the hero of the self-same cir- 
cles who only yesterday painted 
him as a dangerous “red.” Today 
he has received the praise of every 
reactionary of the country. Mr. 
William Randolph Hearst, in a 
true spirit of repentance, lionized 
Dubinsky as the great labor lead- 
er of our time in a series of ar- 
ticles that must have made 
Mathew Woll and William 
Hutcheson sick with envy. When 
did Mr. Hearst see the light? 
After David withdrew from the 
CIO and opened an attack on 
John L. Lewis. And after he 
also found some time to issue 
statements against the Commu- 
nists. Of course, this did not 
take so much time since these 
statements were prepared by the 
Jewish Daily Forward, probably 
by Abe Cahan himself. But 
Hearst appreciated this too. 

Had Mr. Hearst taken the 
trouble to compile the biography 
of David Dubinsky in 1936 as he 
did in 1939 he would have found 
no cause for alarm as to David's 
future. His record was already 
established. And that William 
Was more than unfair to David 
is proven by the fact that he 
must have known something of 
this record. For in the 1936 elec- 


tion campaign when David was 
being painted as a “red,” he pro- 


Some Facts That Mr. 


activization of the membership, 
etc. David Dubinsky, the presi- 
dent of the International, gave 
his blessing to all the disgruntled 
elements who remained outside of 
the united front. Despite the de- 
cision of the Convention against 
groups, these elements, under the 
leadership of the Forward clique, 
were given every encouragement 
to disrupt the united front and to 
interfere with the work of the 
union, 


With the outbreak of the war 
and its accompanying anti-Red 
hysteria, Dubinsky and his sup- 
porters entered into an ~ unholy 
crusade against all anti-war 
forces, all progressive elements in- 
side and outside the Union. Espe- 
cially are they bitter in their 


hatred for and attack against the 


Soviet Union. 

To the “credit” of Dubinsky, 
Antonnini and Zimmerman stands 
the initiation of the campaign of 
disruption in the ALP and the at- 

‘tempt to permit the ALP to be- 
come an instrument to promote 
the war plans of the American 
and world bourgeoisie. These ef- 
forts were roundly repudiated by 
the overwhelming majority of the 
ALP membership in the last few 
days. 

Al efforts were bent to break 


the united front in such locals 


where Communist and Socialist 
workers were collaborating har- 
moniously. Honest Socialist work- 
ers and leaders who refused to go 
along with the disruptive policy 
were terrorized, blackjacked into 
breaking the united front. Under 
the direct leadership of Dubin- 
sky, all cliques and grouplets 
were united into an unprincipled 
so-called anti-Communist Front 
worthy of Hitler and Mussolini. 
The Lovestoneites, Trotzkyites and 


ubinsky 


ILGWU “Members Say ‘Bring Back Our Milit 


The ILGWU Elections: Their Significance 
To the Progressive Labor Movement 


the right-wing candidates. 


Socialists who profess opposition 
to the war, joined under the ban- 
ner of the Social-Democratic war- 
mongers to defeat the Commu- 
nists. : 
Significant in the outcome of 
the elections. were the results in 
Locals 9, 22 and 117, where all 
the right-wing forces were con- 
centrated against the left wing. 
The combined membership of 
these three locals number about 
41,500, of which 26,274 partici- 
pated in tł 2 elections. Of these, 
the highest vote for the right 
wing candidates that had no op- 
position candidates running 
against them was 14,206. The 
vote for the left-wing candidates 
was 9,593. This means that the 
vote of the left-wing candidates 
m. the three locals was 36 per 
cent of the number of votes cast 
and 40.2 per cent in comparison 
with the highest vote received by 


THE RED-BAITERS UNITE 


The left-wing candidates polled 
a high vote even in these locals 
which are considered to be the 
stronghold of the administration 
forces. Of special interest are the 
figures in Local 22, where a small 
independent group polled 2,000 
and a partial slate of a small un- 
employed group polled close to 
1,000 and the rank and file left- 
wing group polled 5,600 votes, thus 
showing a combined vote of 9,000 
against Zimmerman's vote of 
10,000 out of the 18,000 votes cast 
and about 9,000 for the rest of 
the administration slate. 

In this atmosphere, the elec- 
tions of delegates to the 1940 
Convention and to local adminis- 
trations took place. On the one 
hand, all cliques—Socialists, For- 
wardists, Lovestoneites, Trotzky- 


ant Traditions’ 


by 


—— — 


Rose Wortis 


ites, Anarchists, Poale-Zionists— 
were united a program of 


red-baiting, war-mongering, slan- 


der, ignoring all the most vital 
problems of the industry. On the 
other hand were the progressive 
rank-and-file forces, coming with 
g constructive trade union pro- 
gram, advocating internal democ- 
racy, reaffiliation to the CIO, op- 
position to war. This was, indeed, 


union apparatus, unlimited finan- 


Most significant is the election 
in Local 89. For many years, this 
local, led by the arch-bureaucrat 
Antonnini, who spits venom at 
the “undemocratic” Bolsheviks, 
never bothered to have a real elec- 
tion. On a number of occasions, 
they simply decided to perpetuate 
the existing leadership for another 
two-year term. 


When for the sake of form, 
some kind of election did take 
place, few workers dared risk their 
jobs and run in opposition to the 
Antonnini machine. The left- 
wing progressive group was poorly 
organized, was not represented on 
the election committee, and had 
no possibility to check the tabula- 
tion of the votes. Therefore it is 
a real sign of progress when of 
23,000 supposedly voting (a figure 
which is open to serious doubt) 
the machine was compelled to 
concede 2,300 votes to progressive 
candidates labeled Communist, 
and 6,700 to independent opposi- 
tion candidates. 

These figures of the Local 89 
election are of the greatest signifi- 
cance, 
awakening in the ranks of the 


Would 


Like to 


They indicate a real 


Italian garment workers who are 


breaking away from their bureau- 


cratic leadership and their false 
issues of pitting Italian against 
Jewish workers. They are taking 
their place side by side with the 
other progressive workers in the 
industry. TheSe 9,000 votes added 
to 18,000 votes in the other locals, 


‘represent an anti-administration 


vote of 27,000 in New York City 
alone. It is true none of these 
groups put up a full slate, but 
the vote nonetheless shows that 
all is not so well with the present 
leadership. 

There were left-wing victories in 
the elections in a number of im- 
portant centers. In Los Angeles, 
the renegade Wishnak, who was 
sent to make a job on the cloak 
and dressmakers, was roundly de- 
feated: under similar conditions, 
Boston and other centers still un- 
reported; the election of the out- 
standing leader of the cloak 
workers in New York, Borucho- 
witch, in Local 117; the election 


ot four progressive executive board 


members and one business agent 
in Local 22, and the election of a 
delegate in Local 9; the low votes 
and in some instances defeat of 
the most vicious red-baiters; the 
high vote polled—despite all 
provocations—by the left-wing 
defeated candidates, some of 
whom were defeated by 15 to 60 
votes. The result of the elec- 
tions, taking into account all cir- 
cumstances, stamp as a lie the 
capitalist press headlines about 
the liquidation of the Commu- 
nists in the ILGWU. They show 
that these attacks and slanders 
are smokescreens to cover up the 
bankruptcy of the Dubinsky 
leadership, its unwillingness to 


(Continued on Page 5) 


Forget 


An Editorial 


tested and pointed to his record. 
In fact, he boasted that he had 
always expelled Cemmunists in 
the ILGWU, and ermore 
that he had always ed hand 
in hand with the employers. He 
even admitted in desperation that 
the employers had loaned him 
large sums of money to refill the 
empty ILGWU treasury when he 
had almost wrecked the union in 
his fight against the left wing 
forces. And surely Mr. Hearst 
was not so naive as to think that 
the employers were giving away 
charity. Surely they expected 
good returns on their investment 


in the form of wage cuts and the 


general lowering of the working 
standards of the ladies garment 
workers, But life has its tragedies 


and David was destined to under- 


go untold suffering and torture. 
But he was always eagerly watch- 
ing for an opening to prove that 
he had been wronged. He found 
it. In 1937 reaction britally 
Smashed the strike in little 
steel” and unloosed a heavy bar- 
rage against, the CIO, using every 
weapon at its command. All 
forces were marshalled. There 
was something to do for every- 
body. Dies, Stolberg, Norman 
Thomas, Waldman, Lovestoneites 
and Trotzkyites, were as useful 
and often more useful than tear 
gas, armed gangs, local police, 
sheriffs and reactionary judges. 
In fact, if one had a record as a 
little “red,” this came in very 
handy and proved that actually 
Girdler and Ford were really 
fighting in the interests of de- 
mocracy.” And here is where 
David saw his great opportunity. 


He did well. This must be ad- 


mitted by every one who is im- 
partial. He more than earned 
his rewards. Nevertheless, he 
was very appreciative of the high 
honors rendered him by Mr. 
Hearst. And so this time he was 


determined to give his all to 


prove once and for all that he 
was not only worthy of the high 
honors awarded him, but that he 
Was even as good as William 
Randolph himself. And who 
knows but that some day he 
might be called, upon to vouch for 
the “patriotism” and “American- 
ism” of William. Stranger things 
have happened, His great oppor- 
tunity came with the outbreak 
of the imperialist war. He leap- 
ed ahead of almost everybody in 
his support of Chamberlain, call- 
ing for America’s support of the 
Allies. He labelled as “red” 
everyone who disagreed with him. 
He led his cohorts into the con- 
ference of the American Labor 
Party and in the same demo- 
cratic’ manner he had so many 
times won elections m the 
ILGWU, put over a pro-war and 


pro-Ally resolution. Now he could 


show them what he could do and 
how unappreciative they had been 
of him in the past! True, he 
was mot very original. He was 
only following in the footsteps of 
his worthy brethren on the other 
side. of the Atlantic, the Blums 
and Attlees. True he supported 
the first imperialist World War. 
But this time he not only fol- 
lowed his masters. He even an- 
ticipated them in many respects. 
* 


But things did not go very well 
for David. First, there was a 
tremendous wave of opposition in 
the ALP to his policies. It got 
out into the press and this hurt 
him very muth. His own mem- 
bership was even more opposed 
to his stand. And then the 
American people as a whole dis- 
played a stubborn desire to keep 
out of the imperialist war. But 
when things were beginning to 


look black, there came the great- 
est of all opportunities—the Fin- 


nish situation. David jumped in- 
to the breach with a gusto that 
even he had never been able to 
work up before. And he landed 
right on top with the best cir- 
cles. Now even Hearst could be 
proud of him, even envious of 
him. He became a lieutenant 
working directly under the great 
Herbert Hoover. And what 
greater honors could be aspire 
to? He had reached the pinnacle 
of success. True his job was not 
an easy one. Although Mathew 


Woll adorned his Hoover - Man- 


nerheim “labor” committee, his 
was the main responsibility. He 
had to deliver the cash. And the 
workers almost unanimously re- 
fused to contribute. The auto 
workers, steel, rubber, garment, 
marine and railroad workers, even 
though confused on many issues, 


— 


“when the Finnish-Soviet peace 


were quick to grasp the situation. 
They instinctively knew that on 
any issues on which Herbert 
Hoover was one side, they had 
better be on the other. So in 
order to make good, David had 
to deliver large sums out of the 
treasury of the ILGWU and give 
it in the name of his member- 
ship which was never consulted. 
His difficulties were piling up 


was announced. And though the 
breaking of the Mannerheim line 
by the Red Army must have 
broken David's heart, perhaps 
there was at least some compen- 
sation in the fact that he was 
relieved of a very difficult “relief” 
situation. He could declare that 
he made good, 

It was in this situation that the 
ILGWU entered the elections for 
officers for the coming term and 
for delegates to the coming na- 


tional convention of the union. 
Again he was. facing a test, this 
time in his own union. Now he 
was moving in the best circles 
and among the best people. Im- 
agine how it would look for him 
if Communists were to be found 
to exist in his own union. This 
could not happen. He had pre- 
pared for the elections for a long 
time.. The machine was well oiled 
and geared. All groupings who 
had anything to do with the 
Communists and the left wing 
forces were ordered to sever their 
relations. Those who were hesi- 
tant were threatened and intimi- 
dated. All forces, all groups were 
mobilized and united against the 
left, not as in previous elections 
when in all N. Y. locals and in 
most locals throughout the coun- 
try, the left was a part of a broad 
united front slate in most cases 
supporting the administration. 


Left Wing 


By Arnold Ames 
(Local 10, J. L. G. W. U.) 

May Day 1940 takes place at 
a time of world crisis that threat - 
ens to destroy millions of work- 

ers throughout the world. 
War, fascism and reaction, un- 
employment and starvation, anti- 
Semitism and race hatred, all of 
these crimes are the products of 
greedy capitalism which does not 
hesitate to commit mass murder 
for the sake of profit and the 

maintenance of its power. 
In these crucial days the war 
incendiaries in every country are 


Garment Workers Continue Mi 
Traditions of Pioneers of the Union 


— 


litant 


getting full support from the 
treacherous Social - Democratic 
leaders. Here Social-Democracy 
and its adherents in the Inter- 
national Ladies Garment Work- 
ers Union and some of the other 
needle trade unions is outdoing 
Wall Street in its frantic attempt 
to drag this country into the im- 
perialist war 


ATTACK PROGRESSIVES 


To achieve their aims, these 
war-mongers concentrate their 
main attack against the left 


‘wingers in the unions, knowing 


full well that the left wing forces 

in the union will counteract their 

war propaganda with our cam- 
paign for peace. 

In the union elections just con- 
cluded, Dubinsky and the rest of 
the Jewish Daily Forward fol- 
lowers carried on a vicious cam- 
paign of slander against the left 
wing, aided and abetted by the 
reactionary capitalist press. Yet 
tHe left wing polled 35 per cent 
of the total vote in the major 
locals, This was achieved in spite 
of the fact that in most locals 
the election machinery was in the 
hands of the officials. (I discount 
those locals unions; there was no 
semblance of democratic proce- 
dure). 

It wnat tc e oe that 
were it possible to hold a er 


would defeat the war-mongers, 
just as decisively as they did in 
the American Labor Party prim- 
aries in Greater New York. (That 


| employers, the 


leaders. of our union decided to 
erase May 1 as a labor holiday. 
In the past, our union leaders 
used to march—or ride on horse- 
back — together with the rank 
and file, but as their salaries 
rose and their power increased, 
marching was considered unre- 
spectable and May Day was cel- 
ebrated indoors, Now that Hearst 
and other reactionary editors call 
Dubinsky and Zimmerman good 


| union leaders, May Day is com- 


pletely dropped. In spite of this, 
thousands of members of the I. L. 
G. W. U. will join the tens of 
thousands of New York workers 
in this May Day parade. 
MILITANT TRADITION 
The members of the I. L. G. W. U. 
m New York have a tradition of 
militancy and great struggles 
that stands out as one of the 
most glorious chapters in the his- 


tory of the American labor move- 


ment. 

The general strike of the shirt- 
waist makers in 1909, known in 
the history of our union as “the 
uprising of the twenty thousand,” 


the gloakmakers strike in 1910, 


referred to as the Great Revolt,“ 
were historical struggles that not 
‘only established our union as a 
permanent force, but inspired the 
entire American labor movement. 

The whole history of the Ladies 
Garment Workers Union is stud- 
ded with militant struggles, self- 
sacrifice and acts of heroism on 


the part of our great member- 


ship. 

At times, these militant work- 
ers did not only have to battle 
police, but. also 
some of the officials who stood 
in the way of progress. : 


It was a rank and file mem 
ber, Clara Lemlich, who indig- | 


the dilly-dallying tactics of Gom- 
pers, Panken, and other white- 
livered officials and cried out: 

J am a working girl, one of 
those who are on strike against 
intolerable conditions, I am tired 
of listening to speakers who talk 
in general terms, What we are 
here for is to decide whether we 
shall or shall not strike, I offer 
a resolution that a general strike 
be declared now.” 

According to the historians, 
“the workers jumped to their 
feet, tossing their hats in the air, 
waving handkerchiefs and shout- 
ing approval.” It was at that his- 
torical meeting that the waist- 
makers took the now famous 
oath: “If I turn fraitor to the 
cause I now pledge may this hand 
wither from the arm I now raise.” 

I wonder how many of our 
present crop of officials know of 
or agree with the following state- 
ment contained in. the minutes 
of the general executive board of 


. 
ones 


sacrifice and in the same spirit 
of our pioneers, 1 


record this crucial period in the 


life of our unions as another 
glorious chapter to which the left 
wing forces contributed by up- 
holding the militant traditions of 
our union. 


Forty years ago on June 3, 1900, 


i delegates representing 2,000 


members met at Labor Lyceum, 
64 E. 4th St., New York City, de- 
cided to form a national union 
and adopted the name Interna- 
tional Ladies Garment Workers 
Union. 

Today the IL. G. W. U. 
membership of 243,000, closed 
shop agreements, union hours 
(35), and wage and work stand- 
ards have been established. This 
was achieved through years of 


has a 


bitter struggle participated in by 


all members, 


The workers of the IL. G. W. U. 
appreciate and value their union 
and its achievements, The work- 
ers consider the union their own. 
They will jealously guard their 
organization and hard earned 
conditions, and continue to strive 
for greater gains and achieve- 
ments. On that, all members 
stand united. 

It is no more than fitting that 
this May Day the members of 
the IL. G. W. U. should celebrate 
the 40th anniversary of our great 


May Day, as did the pioneers of 
our union. 

We will demonstrate our sol- 
idarity with the workers of all 
lands who are opposed to the im- 
perlalist war and strive for peace. 
+ We will demonstrate our friend- 
ship and solidarity with the vic- 
torious Soviet Union, where 183,- 


000,000 people of many races and 
rng a live in W = and 
ener gn v 


This time the Communists and 
the left would be alone, isolated. 
The entire press was mobilized. 


Here was a real united front of . 


Socialists, Forwardites, Love- 
stoneites, Trotzkyites, the ma- 
chine with its hundreds of paid 
agents and control of jobs, the 
Forward, the rest of the Jewish 
press, the entire New York press 
including the “liberal” Post and 


the Hearst Press. They lied, they 


screamed, fhey threatened. Dies 
was again on a hunt. Hillman 
had just made peace with Dubin- 
sky. All was prepared to wipe out 
the Communists ‘and the left 
wing again. Oh yes, this time the 
cowardly and careerist elements 
who were expelled by the Com- 
munist Party—the Wishnaks and 
Gerjoys—were also on the band- 
wagon. Surely the Communists 
would be wiped out this time, 
Then came the elections 
— 


And what do the results show? 
David is no longer a red“ but 
his face is red. In the face of 
such an unprecedented concen- 
tration of reactionary forces, in 
the face ‘of such a mobilization 
and campaign, in spite of all the 
lying, slandering, and intimida- 
tion, the left wing slate showed 
greater strength than at any 
time since 1926 and an actual in- 
crease in strength since the last 
elections. In Local 22 the Love- 
stoneite Zimmerman received 
only a minority of the votes of 


ithe entire local membership— 


some 10,000 out of 26,000 mem- 


bers. And the left wing reached 


close to 6,000 votes against Zim- 
merman's 10,000! And this was 
done, all alone, not as in the past 
when the left wing was united 
with other groups. True, none of 
the left wing candidates were 
elected and Dubinsky can try to 
cover up before his pals by point- 
ing out that no Communists were 
elected out of some 250 posts 
filled in that local. He says, Tou 
see the ‘Communists’ were wiped 
out. The score is 250 to 0.” But 
David cannot conceal the truth 


will deal with him in private. 
They will ask him to explain the 
vote of 6,000 as against 10,000. It 
will not be easy. He will put up a 
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Admit Tea 
Paid in Worthless 
Checks at Trial 


Court Refuses to Allow 


Irrelevant Evidence; Prosecution’s 
Case Shown to Be Flimsy 


Cahill to Latroduce 


A truck-owner, called by the government to testify: 
against Teamsters Local 807 and 36 defendants admitted 
yesterday that he paid his New York drivers in “rubber” 
checks, and in one instance piled up a debt of over $100 to 
one man. He is George Beatty, owner of the B. & B. Trans- 


portation Co. of Uniontown, Pa. 


Robert Spakman, owner of the 
Eastern States Transportation Co. 
of the same town, also identified 
worthless checks he sent to his 
New York drivers. 

Both were put on the stand by 
the government to show that Local 
807 drivers forced the two firms to 
sign a contract providing that their 
work within New York City limits 
would be done by local men at 
$9.42 a day. On that basis the 
government wants to prove “re- 
straint of trade” and “racketeer- 
ing’ on a claim that local men 
frequently took a full day’s wages 
without performing a full day's 
work. 

The “criminal” according to the 
government in this instance, is de- 
fendant Michael Cahill (no rela- 
tion to U. 8. Attorney John T. 
Cahill who is prosecuting him). M- 
chael Cahill took care of the local 
loading and unloading for the two 
Uniontown firms after they entered 
an agreement with the union. 

Beatty said he repeatedly pro- 
tested to the union on a claim that 
the New York $9.42 rate is too 
high. He admitted that Cahill and 
another local driver, W. J. Murray, 
entered into an arrangement of 
$40 weekly that reduced the cost 
for the two firms considerably. But 
payment continued to come in 
worthless or doubtful checks. 

For the wage, Cahill, it was 
brought out, had to frequently 
unload and load two huge truck 
trailers a day. Defense Attorney 
Lovis B. Boudin introduced into 


ing the driver that of two worth- 
less checks sent back he was able 
to make good only one and hoped 
to make the other one good some 
time later. 

In the full day of questioning of 
the two witnesses and one of Spak- 
man’s drivers, Frank Bornet, not a 
single instance of any overt act or 
even argument was brought out. 
The arrangement appeared to work 
quite smoothly for the two Union- 
town companies. Their | drivers 
aftor a 400-mile drive were not re- 
quired to do a half or full day’s» 
work in New York. Nevertheless, 
Beatty made she claim that they 
were forced out of business on ac- 
count of the extra cost in New 
York. 

Judge Murray Hulbert remained 
firm yesterday against the effort 
of the prosecution to run wild with. 
irrelevant testimony as was per- 
mitted in the Fur Union trial. 
Cahill sought the right to introduce 
conversations with unidentified peo- 
ple or individuals whose connection 
to the defendants or union is not 
established He based this on a 
claim that such evidence was ac- 
cepted by the Circuit Court in the 
fur dressers case tried several years 
ago, Hulbert said he ‘is fully ac- 
quainted with the procédure in 
that case but would not be guided 
by it. ä 

In that ruling Cahill has sus- 
tained a severe blow and had to 
abandon a certain line of ques- 
tior.:g on several instances. 

In the fur trial unconnected 
“evidence” made up the bulk of the 


Ben Gold end Others to 
Appeal Sentence Under 


under the Sherman Anti-Trust Act, 
on a claim that support of A. Hol- 
lander & Son strikers in Newark 
seven years ago by New York fur- 
riers was a “secondary boycott” and 
“a conspiracy to restrain trade.” 


were placed on bail ranging from 
$2,000 to $2,500. | 


was less than $1,500 for aech. All 
were held for two hours until the 
bond was furnished. 


appeal were Sydney E. Cohn of the 
office of Louis B. Boudin and Paul 
O'Dwyer. 


its court action with steps to arouse 
the labor movement generally 
against the Sherman Anti-Trust 
Act as an anti-union weapon. A 
general meeting of all shop chair- 
men of fur shops in New York will 
take place at the union’s auditorium 
250 W. 26th St., at 5 P.M. today. 
They will hear of plans to develop 
a joint fight of CIO and A. F. of L. 
unions against the persecutions. 


of support the CIO union is receiv- 
ing from unions, is a letter from 
Painters, Local 905 of the A. F. of 
L., the fur union announced. The 
letter of the painters, signed by its 
President Morris Gainer, said: 


in solidarity and fraternity with 


labels.” 


York 
$7,000 was distributed by the union 
to about 1,000 needy unemployed fur 
workers. This relief was distributed 
to the workers to help them observe 


Spakman recognized as his, inform- 


court record. 


the Passover holidays. 


Sherman Act 
(Continued from Page 1) 


The remaining seven defendants 


The original bail on all of them 
The attorneys who filed notice of 


Meanwhile, the union paralleled 


Typical of the many resolutions 


“Local Union 905 is aware that 
this sentence is not a blow to the 
Furriers Union, but a blow to the 
trade union movement generally, 
and we take our stand with you 


all trade unions regardless of 


The Furriers Joint Council of New 
yesterday announced that 


2 
* * 


Honor Pullman 
Porter Leader 
Killed in Wreck 


(Continued from Page 1) 


honor guard for the man who had 
led them so well. 

At 1 PM. White’s body, in a 
burnished bronze coffin, was placed 
in the hearse by honorary pall- 
bearers dressed in porter’s uniforms 
while members of the Ladies Auxi- 
liary of the Brotherhood banked it 
high with floral wreaths. A band 
played the hymn “Hold the Fort” 
in muted tones and the long pro- 
cession, headed by Brotherhood of- 
ficers, started its slow, measured 


march down Seventh Ave. .while 


Flapping in the breeze at the 
head of the column was the green 
and yellow banner of the Brother- 
hood with its inscriptions: “Fight 
Or Be Slaves; On to Victory.” 

The funeral procession turned 
east On 132nd St. and marched 
slowly to the Bethel A.M.E. Church 
between Lenox and Fifth Aves., 
where funeral - services were held. 

A. Philip Randolph, president of 
the Brotherhood, spoke briefly in 
tribute to White’s leadership in the 
organization. 

Several divisions of the Brother- 
hood and the Pullman Porters 
Benefit Association presented reso- 
lutions of sympathy and regret. _ 

Representatives of a score of Har- 


lem churches spoke briefly at the 
exercises. , 


— 


Meanwhile a campaign of police 
terror against the 
section is going on in a search for 
the Negro whom the lynch officials 
must make “guilty” to save their 
own criminal hides. 


to a crisp, and in the profound 
sorrow of their loved ones and 
families, is a symbol of the in- 
human conditions under which the 
Negro people must live and die. 


and travail among the Negro peo- 
ple already, the event gives flesh 
and blood to the National Negro 
Congress which begins in Wash- 
ington .tomorrow. These 242 bodies 
are the answer to what jim-crow- 
ism does, to what discrimination 
exacts, to what poverty and misery 
brings to Negro Americans. Such 
are the issues which this fire has 
swept into the midst of the Ne- 
gro Congress, and, 
the lap of the President and Capi- 
tol Hill: 


bottom of the housing ladder, as 
capitalism seeks to make them the 
footpads of its whole rotten sys- 


under the war-hunger budget 
the Roosevelt Administration. What 


the House, just like the anti-lynch- 
ing bill is being slowly strangled 
to death by the Republicans and 
Roosevelt’s cohorts in the Senate. 
This is the situation which led to 
human ashes in Natchez, and 
which sets the stage for more such 
tragedies in the 
hovels. : 
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226 Dead in Natchez, M iss. 


(Continued from Page 1) | 


According to the United Press, Serio admits the 
wooden shack was a fire trap“ from which “there was no 


escape.“ But he has arrested five Negroes under suspi- 
sion of setting fire to the building. ee e 5 


town’s Negro 


Here in these 242 corpses, burned 


As if there were not enough pain 


1 


nation’s slum 


If the damage had been one 


LL.G.W.U. ELECTIONS: 


(Continued from Page 4) 


meet the issues affecting the lives 
and well-being of the mass of the 
membership. 

What are the main problems of 
the garment workers that the 
militant delegate must bring be- 
fore the Convention? In the cen- 
ter of all discussion is the prob- 
lem of jobs, working “standards 
and conditions. 


DUBINSKY “ANSWERS” 


At the recent installation meet- 
ing in Local 9, President Dubinsky 


attempted to answer some of the 


mest burning problems, but his 
answer was neither correct nor 
satisfactory. In speaking of the 
present conditions in the cloak in- 
dustry, Dubinsky stated that the 
trouble with the industry is that 
there is not enough capital in- 
vestment such as exists in the 
basic® industries, hence the gar- 
ment workers have no real cap- 
italists to fight. 
creased wages, shorter hours, do 
not basically improve the general 
conditions of the workers, since 
employment is on the increase. 
By implication this meant that 
the workers in New York must 
enter into competition with the 
out-of-town workers by reducing 
their hard-won standard and thus 
indirectly forcing the workers in 
the smaller centers to work for 
lower wages than prevail today. 
For the New York workers, it 
means giving up their advanced 
position and allowing their con- 


THEIR SIGNIFICANCE 


TO THE PROGRESS 


white | 


Ordinarily when some shocking 


occurrence takes place, the worst 
in history” type of story, the news- 
papers vie with one another to give that they are not citizens. 8 
it the biggest play. But the Times 


and Tribune yesterday gave only 


about four inches to the Natchez relic known as the poll-tax. The 
story at the BOTTOM of page 1. Negro people —equally with the 
Neither story gave any idea of poor whites—are denied the right 
above all, into the magnitude of the tragedy, 


PRESS SLURS PEOPLE 


Only one quotation was carried 
and that said the “bodies were 
‘piled up like cordwood.’” No doubt 
there is a guilty conscience in the 
offices of such Wall Street mouth- 
pieces as the Times and Tribune, 
which systematically suppress news 
of the abominable social conditions 
of the Negro, news of the lynch 
system of the South. 

The color“ supplied in the 
United Press stories of the catas- 
trophe was the smug curt line from 
a Natchez story that: 

“Several Negroes were arrested 


today charged with robbing the 


death 
The Associated Press, the United 
Press, the whole gang of metro- 


politan newspapers are mouthpieces 


of the Wall Street interests which 


really control oppressive landlords 


and millowners of the South, in- 
cluding those of Mississippi. 


This state presents one of the 
rawest examples of the bestial 
repression against the Negroes. The 


control of the city and the state 
million dollars in property instead | they 
of 242 Negroes burned to death —| 
or if the victims had been 


and not too poor—news of this fire | croppers. The Negroes live in thé 99) |) 
would have been blazoned forth on worst tumble-down shacks, WI... 
the front page of the capitalist out sdequate schooling, jim-crowed: 
press in 8-column headlines. The 
tragic loss of 31 lives in the Little 
Falls, N. Y., train wreck was head- | 7 
line news in the newspapers for |/ynchings in Mississippi last wear. 
several days. (Meanwhile, mention Sen. Bilbo, of Mississippi, is @ 
of J. A. Taylor, Negro porter who | 
saved 16 lives, had to be found 
in the papers with a microscope). 


1 


Negro population is m a ae 
in the entire state, and n 
sixty per cent of the population im 
Natchez. Although on principles. 
of democracy they should be 1 


are without the most eles = > 
mentary constitutional liberties, 9) 358 
Sharing oppression with them ars ‘ 
the poor white workers and share- a 


on WPA and relief, and suffer the 
most appalling misery. 9 
There were twenty unreported © 


4 
5 
4 
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lyneh-glorifier par excellence and | 
one of the main enemies of the 
anti-lynch bill. Just recently l 9) 
introduced a bill in the Senate to 
deport all Negro Americans, which 

follows logically from lynch theory 
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| These 242 charred bodies wer ea N 
ottered in sacrifice to that feudal 


to vote, with the poll-tax being one 
of the main obstacles. A Sen. Bilbo 
(can keep an unchallenged political 
machine because the people cannot 
vote and cannot possibly defeat 
him. Mississippi this year passed 
a law for separate textbooks for 
Negro. and white school children, 
with all reference to voting to be 
deleted from the texts. 

The abolition of the unconstitu- 
tional poll-tax will give the Negro 
people and poor whites an oppor- 
tunity to defeat the lynch officials 
who herd them in slums, and deny: 
them a decent life as American 
citizens. The passage of the Geyer 
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ple the ballot to keep out of Wash 
ington such as Bilbo, who helps 
to make reactionary laws for the 
entire country. The Negro 
live under a system of 
without representation, 
raft of capitalist laws 
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IVE LABOR MOVEMENT 


Therefore in- 


2 


York workers in competition with 
the out-of-town workers. It can 
and will be solved by more inten- 
sive efforts to organize and con- 
solidate the union in the out-of- 
town shops, by encouraging and 
bringing forward into leadership 
the thousands of new workers who 
came into the union, instead of 
continuing the present policy 
where a few bureaucrats from 
New York, who have no under- 
standing of, no confidence in, and 
no sympathy for these new sec- 
tions of the workers, to rule over 
them in the most bureaucratic 
fashion. 


Compare the progress of the 
ILGWU in developing new cadres 
of leadership since the influx of 
the mass of the new membership 
came into the union in the out-of- 
town shops with the out-of-town 
locals in the Electrical and Radio 
Workers’ Union, a much smaller 
organization with much smaller 
means; or with the transport 
union, the wholesale and ware- 
house workers’ union, the com- 
munications union—and you will 
see on the one hand a growing 
union with a growing youth lead- 
ership, while in the International 
| every attempt of new wor to 
come forward into leadership is 
discouraged, and, if the worker 
is persistent, it may even mean 


elimination from the industry, as 
was the case in Bridgeport, Conn., 
and in many other centers. 

Another problem closely con- 
nected: with the above, fs the 
question of the attitude toward 
the CIO. 

An indicated above, the prog- 
ress of the ILGWU came simul- 
taneously, and was closely bound 
up with the progress and growth 
of the CIO, just as its backward 
steps came since its break with 
the CIO and its flirtations with 
the A. F. of L. 


LEWIS’ STAND 


In his clarion call to the people 
to fight the war-mongers who 
would drag us into the imperialist 
war in behalf of the British Em- 
pire, John L. Lewis, the spokes- 
man and leader of the CIO, voiced 
not only the thoughts and feel- 
ings of the CIO membership, but 
also those of the ILGWU mem- 
bers, many of whom were in the 
World War and under the direc- 
tion of the union leadership sold 
Liberty -Bonds, only to be disillu- 
sioned as were millions of other 
Americans. Lewis’ call to the 
American people to enlist in the 
war at home, the war against 
poverty, unemployment, ill-health, 
for peace and a decent American 
standard of living, struck a re- 


sponsive chord among the thou- 
sands. of cloakmakers, dress- 
makers, who for months walk the 
streets looking for a job which 
cannot be found. 

Lewis’ speech to the young peo- 
ple at the\ Youth Congress met 
with the most enthusiastic re- 
sponse from the young people in 
the needle trades. His militant 
fight for the rights of the Negro 
people evoked great hcpes among 
the Negro people, who even today 
in the needle industry are lim- 
ited to the minority craft and 
barred from the more skilled 
crafts such as cutters and opera- 
tors. | 
His call to the workers, the 
common people of America, not to 
remain dependent, to cut their 
ties with the old parties who be- 
trayed the confidence of labor and 
to join hands in the building of a 
third party is certainly in har- 
mony with the strivings of the 
garment workers, many of whom 
are members of the ALP. 


Most of the unorganized sec- 
tions of the ILGWU are located 
in the smaller centers, where the 
CIO has built up organization— 
the steel and mining towns, etc. 
The wives and daughters of these 
workers, constitute the majority 
of workers in the needle trade 


shops who can best be organized 


with the assistance of the exist- 
ing unions, 


JOINS WARMAKERS 


There is yet another problem— 
the South which \is growing in 
importance as a garment center. 

Then there is the question up- 
permost in the minds of all work- 
ers, the question of keeping our 
country out of the war and ex- 
erting our influence to make an 
end to the war in Europe, 


The leadership of the ILGWU, 
following the line of Social De- 
mocracy the world over, has 
joined hands with the Chamber- 
lains and Reynauds, the Manner- 
heims and the velts, in the. 
holy war to save civilization.“ 
They have especially distinguished 
themselves in their service to the 
bourgeoisie in their venomous at- 
tacks against the Soviet Union, 
the land of Socialism. The glow- 
ing reports coming to the garment 
workers whose relatives reside in 
the territory taken over by the 
Soviet Union has exposed the 
libelous slanders of the leadership 
against the Soviet Union. This 
was evidenced by the refusal of 
the same leadership which made 
the greatest sacrifices in behalf of 
Spanish democracy to be taken 
in by the Hoover drive to raise 
money for Mannerheim. Despite 


the attempt of Dubinsky to place 
the campaign for Spain and Man- 
nerheim on the same plarie of aid 
to the victims of aggression as he 
did at the Local 9 Installation 
Meeting, the members, in refus- 
ing to contribute to the Hoover 
campaign, have demonstrated 
that they consider the help for 
Mannerheim a betrayal of the 
cause for which Spain fought so 
valiantly. 

These are some of the main 
problems facing the membership 
at the ILGWU Convention. These 
are the problems raised in the 
election program of the rank and 
file, which the minority delegation 
—the old and tried veterans as 
well as some of the new mili- 
tants—will undoubtedly place and 
discuss at the Convention, 

Though small in number, the 
delegation which polled 35 per 
cent of the vote in the recent 
elections has a mandate which 
will express the interests of the 
entire membership. 

Now a few words about some 
of the problems facing the rank 
and file workers in their day-to- 
day work in the Union after the 
elections. The rank and file group 
of Local 22 must. be commended 
for the promptness with which it 
challenged Zimmerman, replying 
to his call for war against the 


Some Facts That Mr. 


Dubinsky Would Like to Forget 


ditions to deteriorate to the status 
of the out-of-town shop. 

This analysis of the industry 
and the problems of the garment 
workers is incorrect as it is 
dangerous. It is analogous to the 
position of those who would con- 


demn the small storekeeper who 


can barely meet his rent or pro- 
vide the most elementary needs 
for his family for the increase in 
prices of food or other commodi- 
ties instead of directing this fight 
against the huge monopolies who 
coin billions. at the expense of 
the masses. 


It is true that there are many 
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cline in the total vote shows that 
the Nagler administration is los- 
ing support among the member- 
ship. 

And so David tries to cover up 
with the help of the capitalist 
press. He speaks of how many 
were actually elected. He does 
not dare speak of the total vote 
received by the left wing forces. 
To do so would be very embar- 
rassing indeed. But he can't fool 
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and telegrams to the convention 
by locals and shops. 

The left wing has the task at 
the convention and within the 
union generally to press for a 
solution of the accumulated eco- 
nomic problems, the failure of the 


employers to live up to the agree- 


ments, the failure of the union 
to enforce the agreements at all 
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wing, a platform which expresses 
the desires of the majority of the 
ILGWU membership. The left 
wing must also fight for a break 
with Roosevelt and against any 
third term and for the ILGWU 
to join with the CIO and other 
labor and progressive forces for 
independent labor political ac- 
tion in the 1940 elections. 

The left wing has the task of 


back into the A. F. of L., not in 
order to fight for unity of the 
labor movement but in order to 

the Wolls and Hutch- 
esons against the CIO, against 
militant trade unionism, for the 
Roosevelt hunger and war policies 


1 


who constitute a majority of the 
union, are hardly. represented in 
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actionary policies on these issues 
in the name of the membership. 
A case in point is the role of the 
ILGWU leadership in the Amer- 
ican Labor Party. 

In general the left wing should 
follow a bolder and more inde- 
pendent policy. This means, of 
course, neither to run ahead of 


program. Undoubtedly weaknesses 
in the past in this respect led 
in many of the locals to a failure 
to secure a majority of the votes. 


wing couki win the local 
(failure to nom- 
the head of the ticket) in- 


E 
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rank and file printed in the entire 
metropolitan press. The answer 
to the call for war was a call for 
unity: to build and fortify the 
union to meet the unsolved prob- 
lems. This answer met with re- 
sponse from all workers irrespeo- 
tive of the slate they supported 
in the election. The best proof of 
this was the turn-about-face. 
Zimmerman was forced to beat a 
retreat and print a special leaflet 
repudiating his former statement 
which had evoked general resent- 
ment. 


I am quite sure that the rank 
and file forces will not follow the 
advice of some individuals, who, 
to spite Zimmerman, would adopt 
an attitude sometimes expressed 
along the following lines: Since 
the other side has the leadership, 
let them do the work. Such an 
attitude is false and means aban- 
donment of the struggle. 


THE LEFT WING’S TASKS 


The left wing forces will now 
work with even greater energy to 
help maintain union conditions in 
the shops; to help activize the 
workers, to think hard and seri- 
ously about the problems of the 
union; to actively participate in 
the work in shops, building or- 
ganizational and educational ac- 


union as we do in the general 
political life of our country. Par- 
ticipation, in 
give the left wing an opportunity 


tivities at membership meetings. 
We have to fight for it in the 


all activities will 


better werking conditions, as 

the followers of the rank arid 

groups. 
THE COMMUNISTS’ ROLE 


Now, as to the role of the Com- 
munists in the ILGWU. Far from 
being liquidated, they constitute 
one of the important sections of 
our Party in which we take great 
pride. They weathered the stcrm 


— 


pected of secretly working with 
Zimmerman and the Lovestone — 
group, showed their real colors 
as cowards and jobholders when 
the crisis came. 


However, the hopes entertained — 
by Zimmerman and these rene- 
gades that their desertion would 
disrupt our Party membership 
proved à dismal failure so that 
they could not even keep up the 
pretense of being an independent 
group and were compelled to 
openly join the Lovestone group 
to hide their bankruptcy. They 
did not make a single dent in our 
Party. On the contrary, their en- 
pulsions eliminated the discordant 
note in the ranks of our Party. 
It helped to solidify our member- 
ship around the policies of our 
Party which in the first place 
fights.in the front ranks of the 
class struggle as loyal, disciplined — 
members of the working class. 

The results of the election show 


to initiate policies and tactics in 
the best interests of the union as 
well as bring forward general po- 
litical issues in the interest of 
the. whole working class. Ac- 
tivization of the workers in the 
left wing can serve as pressure 
even on the present leadership. 

Another problem for the left wing 
is to improve upon the beginnings 
that have been made to come 
closer, give more attention to the 
problem of the spune workers in 
the minority crafts, the Negro 
workers, Spanish workers and 
especially the Italian workers who 
constitute a large percentage of 
the membership. 

The splendid beginnings made 
in breaking down the dictatorship 
in Local 89 is very encouraging. 
The vote of 2,300 for the rank 
and file candidates and close to 
7,000 votes for the independent 
didates signifies the awakening of 
the Italian workers. 


Another problem is to establish 
real unity in the ranks of the 
workers in the fight around all the 
burning issues of common concern 
to all workers irrespective of their 
political development. The sharp 
division in the last election does 
not represent a real division in 
the ranks of the workers and 
must not be allowed to continue. 
With the exception of the small 
groups organizationally connected 
with the various renegade groups 
and the Forward, the mass of the 
workers in the “Progressive 
Group,” etc., in the shops are in- 


thousands of workers in the 13 
Union have shown a real under - 2) os 
standing of the role and the poll · eh ge 
cies of our Party in the immedie = 


ate struggle and in the struggle 
for Socialism. 

The garment workers who repe 
resent an important section of thus 
American working class are think- 
ing seriously about the fundamen- 
tal problem in the present world — 
situation. The example of mne * 
glorious Soviet Union and its ace 
complishments of the past ten 
years, which they follow closely 
and in whose victories they re- 

joice, in contrast to the ten year“ 
unemployment crisis and war in * 
the capitalist world, has broumng rk 
hundreds of them closer to % 999 
Party. Their loyal support for 
the Soviet Union and our Party 


most fertile field for building our 
Party and its press, the “Daily,” 
the Freiheit, the Communist, et 
The task of cur comrades at tt 
present time is to launch a 
organized and planned camp 
to build the Party as they 
with their union problems. 
The best answer our com 
can give to the boastful 
ments of Dubinsky, Zimm 
about the liquidation of the 
munists is to fulfill their que 
of 15 per cent increase in Par 
membership, increased circulati 
of the Daily Worker and Fre! 
by the time of the Party C nve 
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x - the English nation for the benefit 
" of a handful of lordly, parasitic 


war in which the British people 
are reduced to starvation diets, — 
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Secret Conversations 

® The secrecy of President Roosevelt’s con- 
versations with the Premier of Canada, 
Mackenzie King, does not add to the con- 


fidence of the American people in what is 


going on at Washington. 

The people cannot forget that only 
recently, Roosevelt’s Ambassador to Canada, 
James H. M. Cromwell, made a war-mon- 
gering speech for the Allies, and that this 
was followed soon after by the confession 
of the Ontario Attorney General that the 
Canadian government should try to get the 
U. S. into the war. Then there is the whole 
history of Roosevelt’s aid to the Allied war 
machine. 

It is therefore not merely the privacy of 
Roosevelt’s conversations but the ominous 
setting in which this privacy occurs that dis- 
quiets the country. 

Secret diplomacy was fatal to the people 
in 1916-17. We believe that the majority 
of the country wants no repetition of it. 

* 


Free Speech Through 
Peaceful Picketing 


Peaceful picketing is the exercise of the 
right of free speech, the Supreme Court held 
on Monday. 

Being such an exercise, peaceful picket- 
ing cannot be prohibited by state laws, the 
court declared in an 8-to-1 decision. 

The state law of Alabama, challenged by 
the AFL, and the ordinance of Shasta Coun- 
ty, California, brought into question by the 
CIO, were thereby annulled. 


“Those who won our independence,” the 
court said, had confidence in the power of 
free and fearless reasoning and communica- 
tion of ideas to discover and spread politi- 
cal and economic truth. Noxious doctrines in 
those fields may be refuted anc their evil 
averted by the courageous exercise of the 
right of free discussion. Abridgement of 
freedom of speech and of the press, however, 
impairs those opportunities for public edu- 
cation that are essential to effective exercise 
of the power of correcting error through the 
processes of popular government.” 

Such words damn every move by Mayor 
LaGuardia to restrict picketing at foreign 
consulates, as an abridgement of the Ameri- 
can right of free speech. They proclaim that 
the Mayor has acted in an arbitrary and un- 
constitutional manner, in issuing an edict 
prohibiting such exercise of free expression. 

As to the rights of labor, the court fell 
short in its decision when it obviously evad- 
ed the question of mass picketing. If picket- 
ing by a few workers is free speech, and if 
“the carrying of signs and banners, no less 
than the raising of a flag, is a natural and 
appropriate means of carrying information 
on matters of public concern,” then the mass 
picketing of thousands of workers is cer- 
tainly that right of assemblage guaranteed 
by America’s fundamental law. 

The court also avoided all mention of the 
Wagner Act and of the rights of labor to 
organize, strike and bargain collectively. In 
doing that, and in basing its decision on free 
speech alone, the court gave hope to Big 
Business interests that the same “free 
Speech” will be used as a pretext for endors- 
ing Henry Ford’s claim to attack unionism 
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in the ranks of his employes. 

The Herald Tribune, the New York Times 
and David Lawrence in the Sun have imme- 
diately set up a din, insisting upon “free 
speech” for the Lord of Dearborn. The un- 
American character of such a claim is ob 
vious to any one alive to American reality. 


Behind the “leaflets” issued by Ford are the 


gunmen of Dallas and of Dearborn. 

To grant Henry Ford the “right” to in- 
timidate his workers through such “leaflets” 
is to curb the right of the workers to free ex- 
pression. If the Supreme Court hearkens to 
the din set up by the monopoly press, it will 
be stamping out much of the rights which it 
partially safeguarded in its Monday’s de- 


cisions. 


Kow-towing to 


The Trusts 


eA silk glove for the trusts which rob the 


people—a mailed fist for the unions which 


defend the people’s buying power. This is the 
motto of the so-called Anti-Trust Division 
of the Department of Justice. 

The latest example of the two-faced pol- 
icy of the Department of Justice has just 
been seen in connection with the price-fixing 


‘and other monopolistic practices in the type- 


writer industty. The typewriter companies 
admit in court that they have been guilty of 
breaking the law. But is any attempt made 
to send their officials to jail? Not on your 
life. The companies cross their hearts and 
promise to be good boys in the future and 
the matter is dropped. 

This is typical of the whole history of in- 
ept and ineffectual anti-trust action by the 
government. After fifty years of the Sher- 
man Anti-Trust Act, the trusts are a hun- 
dred times more powerful and monopoly 
prices considerably higher than when the 
law was enacted. 

But what a different story it is when the 
Administration turns its guns on the labor 
movement! Splendid union leaders like those 
of the International Fur Workers, who have 
never committed any crime except to organ- 
ize all the workers in the industry, win con- 
sistently dmproved working conditions and 
conduct a union that is a model of democ- 
racy, militancy and cleanliness—are sen- 
tenced to prison. And this is done under a 
law which cannot legally be applied to the 
unions and under which the real criminals— 
the trusts—go scot free! 
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14.000 Families for 
1,170 Apartments 


„The application of more than 14,000 
families for a mere 1,170 available apart- 
ments in a low-rent federal project in East 
Harlem, gives some idea of the acute hous- 
ing situation in this jim-crowed community. 
It shows too that this particular project, as 
with the entire federal, city and state hous- 
ing program, is not a drop in the bucket. 

The 300,000 Negro people in Harlem are 
forced to live in the most appalling slum 
conditions—subjected to sundry discrimi- 
nations, and to outrageously high-rents for 
uninhabitable fire-traps. As long as this 
situation continues, other under-privileged 
peoples in the Harlem community, as well 
slum-dwellers throughout the city, will suf- 
fer. And what is true in Harlem is true in 
Chicago’s Southside and in Negro communi- 
ties all over the country. 

Meanwhile, the Roosevelt Administra- 
tion has run out on the $800,000,000 federal 
housing bill, now held up in Congress. 
Lehman united with the Republicans at the 
expense of the state housing program; 
Mayor LaGuardia has diverted about 85 per 
cent of the city housing subsidy fund in a 
campaign of faithful obedience to the Roose- 
velt war policy of attacking social welfare. 

The only way all slum-dwellers can get 
results is through the independent political 
action and pressure of labor, progressives 
and the Negro people against such condi- 
tions as in Harlem. 
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The Democracy of the British Budget. 


On Monday, Duff Cooper in the 
name of the British Cabinet, de- 
claied open war against the Ger- 
mam working class and the Ger- 
man people. 

On Tuesday, Sir John Simom 
im. the name of the same ruling 
clique, declared war against the 
English working class and the 
English people. 

The new British war budget is 
a budget for the enslavement of 


British imperialists. It is the 
budget of the Cliveden set of ill 
fame. 

“Democracy” means the people. 
But the British imperialist “war | 
for democracy” turns out to be a 


their children shut out of the 
1 their liberties debased, 


Government has just _ racy” 


In London, the “war for democ- 
enriches the Lords and 
Ladies while the masses are 
driven deeper into poverty. In 
France, the banks are reaping 
profits while the 
talks of conscripting working 
class women into the factories. In 
Germany, government spokesmen 
conceal their war aims by talk- 
ing of “liberation” while the Ber- 


IN NEW SPEED-UP FOR TOTAL WARFARE 
ALLIES MAN CONSIDER CALLING UP 60 vo 7S CLASS 


Gabriel—London Daily Worker 


ing each of the belligerent coun- 
tries into a capitalist hell-hole 


only in degree, not in kind. It 
also forces the common people 
to pay for the. battleships and, 
bombing. plenes. 

To defend their real interests, 
their welfare and their liberties, 


Government 


lin financiers imprison and 
plunder the nation. 
Thus the war is rapidly turn- 


Gov. 


The Real Criminal 


ei — 


E 


NEWS ITEM: More than 200 Negroes burn to death in Natchez, Miss., Fire 
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thought, when he had created “na- 
tional unity” with the Wall Street- 
ers, that he could openly cast aside 
the American people and disregard 
its wishes. The American people 
demonstrated, however, that they 
would not be intimidated or 
stampeded into war, Nor would 
they acquiesce to the role cut out 
for them by the White House—of 
docile, starving -slaves. 

The people expressed their op- 
position to the aims of Wall Street’s 
“national unity” program, The 
United Mine Workers convention 
gave notice that it would hold to 
strict accountability any statesmen 


who sought to shove America into 


the war. It declared in clarion 
notes that the only war in which 
labor was interested is the war 
against unemployment and inse- 
curity. The American Youth Con- 
gress surprised the White House 
and Wall Street by its strong stand 
against war loans, against the war 
and for a determined fight for the 
advancement of our young people. 
The CIO as a whole stood solidly 
against the cut-and-dried schemes 
of the White House, for the bene- 
fit of Wall Street. In the ranks 
of the AFL, and throughout the 
whole people, the distrust of the 
White House and opposition to the 
war-hunger schemes developed, 
farther and farther. 


BALK WAR PLOT 


Then came the cracking of the 
Mannerheim Line, with the defeat 
which that event inflicted on the 
immediate war hopes of the im- 
perialists in this country. The wide- 
cpread anti-Soviet hysteria, which 
the White House had sought to en- 
gender, fell to the ground. The 
Soviet Union’s permanent establish- 
ment of the defense of Leningrad 
exploded in large part the dream 
castle which the Wall Streeters had 
built up, with Roosevelt aid, of a 
“holy war” this Spring against the 
Soviet Union. This was a check 
of the first magnitude to the White 
House war plots. 


These reverses for the war-mak- 
ers led to the weakening of Roose- 
velt's hold on the masses. They 
also led to violations of the “truce” 
between the capitalist groupings. 
Attempts were made in certain 
quarters of the bourgeoisie to use 
Roosevelt’s difficulties, in order to 
exploit the distrust of the masses 
for the factional purposes of these 
particular capitalistic groups. 

The speech of April 20 is proof 


that the President recognizes these 


facts. He is now attempting to put 
back the mask which he formerly 
wore, in order to conceal his pro- 
gram from the people, to chain the 
masses to the war machine and to 
advance his own factional interests. 
He hopes, through the use of this 
mask, to entrap the people into his 
own “national unity” with the eco- 
nomic royalists. 

It is certainly ironical to hear 
the Roosevelt of 1940 suddenly 
gushing forth with the expression 
of 1935: “I am unwilling to sneer at 
this vision of youth.” This is the 
Roosevelt who in February not only 
sneered at this “vision” but snarled 
at ‘it. This is the Roosevelt who 
then met the young people’s re- 
quest for jobs by asserting that 
they were seeking “a wonderful law 
that will give to everybody who 
needs it a handout or a guarantee 


F. D. R. DONS ‘LIBERAL MASK 
TO HIDE WAR SCHEMES | 


of permanent remunerative ocupa- 
tion.” This is the President, who 
cynically called youth’s desire for 
peace “unadulterated twaddle.” 
This is the man who told the young 
people, as they stood in the rain, 
that they should not pass, “resolu- 
tions you don’t know anything 
about” but rely solely on the Great 
White Father, Franklin D. Roose- 
velt. 

Today, this. same Roosevelt is 
plotting the death of these young 
people in new Argonnes through 
his encouragement of the sale of 
planes to the Allies, through his 
loans of $56,000,000 to the Scan- 
dinavian countries in order to per- 
saude them to get into the war, 
and by the other moves which he 
is making along the path of Wood- 
row Wilson. 


WAR SCOOP FOR WALL ST. 


His present honeyed words are 
merely a recognition on his part 
that if the youth are to be led into 
becoming cannon fodder, he will 
have to adapt a new tack—one of 
cajolment and concealment rather 
than of open . and intimida- 
tion. 

Tho Dr. Jekyll of February em- 
braced Alexander Hamilton and 
his “rule of the rich” gang in his 
Jackson Day speech and rejected 
Tohmas Jefferson as being too 
much involved in helping the 
French Revolution. The Mr. Hyde 
of April tries to make us believe 
that he is rushing back to Jefferson 
and his “liberalism” and reminds 
us that the Hamiltonians were 
“conservatives.” Ye does this in 
order to cast once more the “lib- 
eral” mantle on his war-making 
schemes. 

In his address of April 20, 
Roosevelt even carefully revives 
some memories of pre-war days 
when he was being assailed by the 
economic royalists. He tells us the 
old story of the “tailwagging the 
dog” in regard to the utilities—a 
tale which comes with a hollow 
sound, when we behold this Roose- 


velt pleading before the Congress 


for no laws against war profiteer- 
ing, when we note his moves to aid 
the munition and airplane mo- 
nopolies, when we watch his ma- 


Inquest Set = 


In N. v. Central 
Limited Wreck 


LITTLE FALLS, N. Y., April 24 
(UP).—An inquest into the wreck 
of the New York Central Railroad's 
Lake Shore Limited will be held 
here Friday, Coroner Fred C. Sabin 
announced last night. 

Sabin said testimony regarding 
the condition of the roadbed at Gulf 


Curve, where 30 persons were killed 


and 60 injured when the big train 
thundered into a 200-foot wall of 
rock Friday, and statements of wit- 
nesses would be heard at the in- 
vestigation. — 

The coroner said he still was un- 
able to question Andrew Bayreuther, 


foreman engineer who is the only 


one of the three men in the lim- 
ited’s locomotive | cab still alive. He 
is a key witness. Hospital officials 
said he had “faHen back” in his 
fight against injuries and burns suf- 
fered in the wreck 


-er-Labor Party, based on the or- 


neuvers through Sumner Wells and 
Myron Taylor to make a big war 
scoop on Wall St. 

That concentrated power, which 
formerly the economic royalists ac- 
cused the President of using against 
them, is now being employed to 
weaken and (if possible) wreck the 
labor movement. The President may 
try hard to cover up the “anti- 
trust” persecutions of the unions 
and the violations of the civil rights 


of the Communists with the repeti- 


tion of the stories about the dog 
and the tail. The cold-hard-reality 
before the workers is that the 
White House is resorting to every 
device—in following its war pro- 
gram — of destroying the labor 
unions of both AFL and CIO. 

In his April 20th address, Roose- 
velt insults the intelligence of the 
people when he answers the charge 
that he is dragging us into war, by 
the statement: “You know better 
than that and so do I.” 

THE PEOPLE KNOW 


The American people Ow 


that airplanes are being sold to 
the Allies—just as Schwab and the 
other steel magnates first sold mu- 
nitions to the Anglo-French im- 
perialists in 1914. They KNOW 


‘that these sales are being made 


with the active aid of the White 
House as in 1914. They KNOW 
that these sales are being made 
with the active aid of the White 
House as in 1914. They KNOW 
that Sumner Welles, former mes- 
senger boy for Wall Street in Cuba, 
has been on the same war mission 
as Col. House’s infamous expedi- 
tion in the first imperialist war. 
They KNOW ‘that Roosevelt has 
discouraged peace headlines and 
every attempt to create an atmos- 
phere that might lead to peace. 
They KNOW that he has actively 
cooperated in spreading the war 

They can certainly understand 
that he has sought to make use of 
every anti-Soviet incitement that 
he could bring forth and has not at 
all abandoned the plot to lead the 
wolf-attack of imperialism on the 
Soviet peoples. 

They can well treasure this 
knowledge when Roosevelt con- 
tinues to try to drug them with his 
demagogy. 

If ever the people are to be on 


Roosevelt will endeavor to go the 
Republicans one better. Of his at- 


. tempts in this direction, the people 


are to be doubly warned. He will 
try more extensively to resort to 
the old tricks of Woodrow Wilson, 
whose path he b been following, 
step by step. 

The masses in America can guard 
themselves against such attempts 
to dupe them. They can under- 
stand that they have only one 
guarantee in this 1940 election year 
—for the winning of peace as well 
as jobs and security. That guaran- 
tee does not lie in the direction of 
the Hoover-Dawes Republican 
Party of Wall Street nor in that of 
the Roosevelt-Garner Democratic 
Party of the same address. 

It lies in the creation of a Farm- 


much approval of the President, as 


Letters From 


Our Readers 


German Refugee Writes of Inhuman 
Treatment in French Concentration Camp 


att 
: Springfield, Mass, 
Editor, Daily Worker: N 


It was a great shock to me to discover in Sam Rus- 
sell's article on the anti-Nazi refugees in French con- 
centration camps that an uncle of mine was named as 
one of the prisoners in Camp Vernet which was de- 
scribed as the worst of all camps. To have a relative 
today in Vernet or Libourne is cause for no less worry 
than if he was in Dachau or Buchenwalde. 


To what inhuman treatment these German ref- 
ugees are subjected by the government of Reynaud 
and Daladier you may judge yourself from a letter 
which I received from a young cousin, a German ref- 
ugee who spent several months in French concentra- 
tion camps. 


This boy of high school age was on his way to the 
Unwed States on board an American steamer which 
docked in the port of Marséille the same day the 
Allied-German war broke out. Since he had a Ger- 
man passport, he was arrested by the French police 
and taken from the ship, together with another Ger- 
man refugee, in spite of the protest of the captain of 
the boat. Here is what he writes: 

“We were brought to the building of the Suretee 
(French Gestapo) where we were kept busy for two 
days with fingerprinting, taking pictures, measuring 
various parts of the body, questioning, etc.; two hor- 
rible days, with absolutely nothing to eat and to drink. 
Then we were transferred to an old brickyard where 
we had to sleep on the cold and wet concrete floor 
without any cover. The place had no windows or 
lights. Day and night were dark alike. And all the 
time the dust from the clay in our lungs. The first day 
we recevied no food whatsoever, so that altogether I 
was kept without food for almost a week. It is a reg- 
ulation in the “camp” that the new prisoners don't 
get anything to eat for the first four days. Once in 
a while some of us were lucky to get hold of a plate 
from which one of the older prisoners had eaten to 
lick up what still was left on it. There was no oppor- 
tunity to wash, no water for washing or drinking. 
Loud conversation is punished with solitary confine- 
ment in special cells.“ 

It must be left to those who want to drag the 
American people into war on the side of French and 
British Imperialism to explain the difference between 
Allied concentration camps and Nazi concentration 
camps. A. W. 


Florida Branch Needs 
Literature to Extend Work 


Editor, Daily Worker: 


Some ten years ago a New England Socialist brought 
his son, a young man in his twentie:, to Central Florida 
for his health. Both had for some years been students 
of Marx and almost immediately after taking up resi- 
dence in a small community in Central Florida the 
younger man began the ground work for what resulted 
in a branch of the Communist Party being formed in 
that community last month. 


The seed was planted by means of literature se- 
cured occasionally from the Workers’ Library cver this 
period of time and by occasional copies of the Daily 
Worker. However, lack of funds and interference on 
the part of the local postal. authorities hindered the 
work but could not destroy it. Personal comact was 
made and a liberal organization formed for the benefit 
of the workers of the community. This organization 
was active in politics almost from the first and being 
active in politics it was in a position to contact the 
workers and make them class-conscious politically. 

Due to lack of funds, as all members of the branch 
have very small incomes, our progress must nevessarily 
be hindered unless we can contact some wealthier 
branch of the Party or some wealthy individual mem- 
ber of the Party who will be willing to donate us 15 
pieces of all literature issued by the Party, including 
issues of the Daily and ne Werker. A. 


Central Florida. 


Reminds War 8 Winchell 
Of Sell-Out in 18—Injustices at Home 


New York, N. V. 
Editor, Daily Worker: 


The following is a copy of a letter sent to Walter 
Winchell of the Daily Mirror: 


“I was shocked at your brazen war-mongering radio 
talk. It was an attempt to involve America in war. 

“Do you think the American people forget so easily? 
The sell-out in 1918 is still fresh in our minds, every 
one of the American boys died in vain, and the great 
majority of the American people realize this now. Of 
course, the war propagandists don’t die; those that 
yell the loudest for war, usually do so from steam- 
heated pent-house apartments. 


“If you're so hot about war for justice, why don't 
you say a word about the war your master, William 
Randolph Hearst is waging against your fellow news- 
men in Chicago? Why don't you tell the American 
people that for over a year, Hearst with gangsters, the 
courts, and every cther weapon he can get his hands 
on is starving your fellow Americans? 


“If you're so hot about war, why not war against 
the injustice committed every day against Americans 
whose lineage goes back farther than yours or mine. 
I’m referring to the migrant workers who are starved, 
gassed, and hounded as substantiated by ‘Grapes of 
Wrath.’ 

“If you’re so hot about war why don’t you war 
the hideous crime of lynching. Why don’t you war 
against the hideous crime of lying. Why don’t you war 
slums in Harlem where — sleep in shifts in one 
bed? 


“I say with all progressive America: Starve the 
War, Feed the Farmers, More Bread—Less Battleships; 
More Culture—Less Bullets, M. D. 


2 
‘A Hot Cinder in 
The Public Eye’ 


Editor, Daily Worker: " 

Enclosed please find copy of a letter I sent to Attor- 
ney-General Jackson: 

a | should like to protest against the civilian bomb- 
ing of Mrs. Edna Holland, a Negro teacher, the other 


New York City. 


“In taking such action, no doubt, you would 


gain 
case 
of the mythical civilian bombing in the capital of Fin- 
land he roused the whole country almost to the verge 
of our going to war, and most assuredly he will feel 

to bomb outrage almost 
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Of New - Born Babies 


By MIKE QUIN 


I 


keep on accumulating. 


list. 


AM up to my neck in babies whom I have promised to 


greet into the world. I’ve kept, putting it off and they 
In every case I intended to write 


something about them as soon as possible. Now look at the | 


Last Thursday Karl Barron’s wife Gwen gave birth to 
a baby boy to be named Gregory Vincent. 

A few days before my sister-in-law Norma presented 
my brother-in-law Karl with a boy who will be Karl Warren. 

Before that my sister Alice gave my brother-in-law 


Gene a beautiful little girl, Joan. 


My brother Ralph’s wife gave him little Elizabeth, 
The famous Fast Bay journalist Ronald Cooley was presented by his 
wife Lois with a screaming baby boy Hercules Bridges (as I named him), 


Ralston Sidney (as they named him), 


Not long before, Betty and Morton produced little Lucinda. 

Phil and his wife have a new baby and so do Mildred and Bob. 
Then earlier there was the advent of Thomas Culbert Yoneda. 

That ought to be enough for the moment, though tm positive I've 


overlocked several. 


Now if all you mothers and fathers will please line up holding forth 


your babies I will. give the blessing. 


Here come they, wailing, screaming into life, 
Glub-glubbing in their basinets and cribs, 

With tiny ribboned bonnets on their heads 
And animals embroidered on their bibs. 


Here come they, like a legion to the fray, 
Their didies are white banners in the breeze, - 
And all we plan laboriously today ~~ 


Is destined to be r. 


anged by these. 


The fears and bitter worries that enshroud 

Our brains and twist our faces all awry, 
Will scatter like the clouds before the wind 

Of their triumphant laughter when we die. 


And all our thumping, pounding, nailing down 
The future like a carpet to the floor, 

Will be ripped up and their young feet shall tread 
Where human beings never dared before. 


How diligently life will strive to train 

These new ones to our narrow, fearful ways, 
And bend each tiny energetic brain 

To fit this social, economic maze. 


Tradition’s mold will try to force their lives 
To painful, twisted patterns of ourselves, 

And learned men will beat them on the heads, 
With dull and musty volumes from the shelves 


But this wave is not destined to accept 

The mess of cruel customs we have massed, 
And these shall rise like rebels into life 

To sweep aside the errors of the past. 


All hail the screaming diaper brigade! 

Here come new men and women to the earth. 
Their hands will claim the new and better life 

To which our groping, struggling must give birth. 


Their energies will run full, strong and free, 
Their brains will not be muddied by despair, 

And they will tear down fences and rebuild 
The world upon a pattern bright and fair. 


Not scornfully, we hope, but they will laugh 
At our crude, gloomy groping after truth 
Which they will grasp quite readily for their own, 
And flourish in the confidence of youth. 


These things we reasoned painfully and slow, 
To them will be apparent at a glance. 
The roads we pioneer with sweat and toil 
Are paths down which their joyous feet will dance. 


MacLeish Play on WABC; 
St. Louis Opera on WEAF 


Columbia Workshop presents Archibald MacLeish’s America Was 
Promised,” with music by Nicolas Nabokoff and Concert Orchestra 


conducted by Howafd Barlow tonight over WABC at 10:15. 


Jan 


Kiepura, Ezio Pinza and Marjorie Lawrence sing with St. Louis Opera 
Company in Third Act of Ar art on WEAF at 11:18. 


5 
* Center, Moscow, 5:00 P. M., Italian, 
7.54 Me.; 6:00 P. M., Spanish, 6:03, 
7.64, 9.60, 13.00, 15.04 Me.; 7:00 P.M., 
English, 6:03, 7.54, 9.60, 13.00, 15.04 Me. 
Voice of Chine, Chunking, China, 8:30 
P.M., 15.22 — . 
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Soviet Démocracy 
Opens Gates of 


Lwow University 


— — 


LWOW, USSR. 
Special Correspondence) 


Lwow, in the Western Uk- 
raine, might in the autumn 
of 1939 be regarded as one 
of the most interesting cit- 


ies in the world. The scenes 
to be witnessed on its beautiful 


squares and boulevards were unfor- 
gettable. Rarely have the “two 


tact. Here we see a Dominican 
monk sitting on a bench in the 
park side by side with a Red Army 
man, who is telling a group of un- 
employed intellectuals about life in 
the Soviet Union, Outside the shops, 
speculators are running something 
in the nature of a “black bourse” 
and they glance with uneasiness at 
the “wandering meetings” as they 
pass by with cheers and song. In 
the high comfortable old-fashioned 
drozhkis, their drivers flourishing 
long whips, workers’ representatives 
roll along the smooth«asphalt hur- 
rying to the one-time magistrature 
or to some business conference. 

Never has such excitement and 
enthusiasm reigned among the stu- 
dents of Lwow; never have there 
been such heated debates. The Uni- 
versity authorities are daily inun- 
dated with letters; The news that 
henceforth all education would be 
free had spread like wildfire 
through the population. Workers’ 
children now want to be doctors or 
chemists. Even from the estates of 
the former landed nobility peasants 
come into Lwow to arrange for the 
education of their children. Two 
thousand applications were received 
in ome week for 200 free places 
in the medical faculty. Volunteer 
student helpers talk themselves 
hoarse explaining that a regular 
network of educational establish- 
ments will soon be instituted all 
over Western Ukraine and dozens 
of new professions thrown open. 
The progressive professors and ac- 
tive students give the utmost as- 
sistance to the Bolsheviks in their 
work of development understand- 
ing is reached between them at the 
very first word. 


Soviets Restored 


Noted Scholar 


In the subdued light of the rec- 
tor’s office an unaccustomed ani- 
mation prevails. The door, on 
which the sign, “His Magnificence, 
the Rector,” still hangs, keeps 
opening and shutting. These are 
the reception hours of the new 
Rector, Marchenko, a Kiev histor- 
jan. Professor Parnas, a world- 
famed physiologist has come to ask 
for aid for his assistants who have 
been living on a starvation pit- 
tance; his laboratory has also been 
suffering from lack of funds and 
is unable to prosecute valuable ex- 
periments for want of the neces- 
sary equipment. 

“You will get all the funds you 
require,” the Rector assures him. 
“Submit your estimates for the 
equipment of new laboratories. You 
will not only have labotories, but 
a regular research institute. The 
main thing is that you should con- 
tinue to work for the advancement 
of science.” 

Professor Parnas leaves, percep- 
tibly moved by the cordial recep- 
tion. 

The Polish govetnment had 
turned the University of Lwow into 
a center of reaction and obscurant- 
ism. Whoever did not submit to 
this atmosphere was hounded and 
driven out of the university. One 
of the first measures of the new 
authorities was to reinstall Profes- 
sor Studinsky, a noted Ukrainian 
scholar, an event that was greeted 
by the intellectual society of Lwow 
with unanimous enthusiasm. 

Old man Stefan is a well known 
figure in Lwow. He has been the 
University beadle for about 30 years. 


Writers, Artists 
At Spring Frolic 


Benjamin Appel, author of “The 
Brain Guy,” “Powerhouse” and the 
forthcoming book “The People 
Talk!” to be issued by Dutton in 
May, will be among the writers who 
will attend the Artists and Writers 
Spring Frolic to be held this Sat- 
urday evening at the Hotel Mon- 
terey, 94th St. and Broadway, 
Woody, .the “Okie” balladeer to 
whom Mike Gold penned an elo- 
quent tribute in the Sunday Work- 
er, will be guest of honor and sing 
his latest songs of Hard Times 
to the accompaniment of his „git“ 
tar.“ 


In addition to Appel, those who 
wie indicated their intention of 
attending the Frolic include such 
noted artists as Hugo Gellert, Fred 
Ellis, Louis Lozowick and Del; 
Minna Harkavy, outstanding sculp- 
trices, Myra Page, novelist, Joseph 
North, Ben Field and numerous 
others. 

A feature of the affair will be a 
series of new skits by Bunin's pip-. 
pets. Music for dancing will be 
provided by the Swingeroos. 


AT RKO, 14TH ST. 
The RKO Jefferson on 14th Street 


worlds” come into such close con- 


—— 


Happy students like these girls at Moscow State Uni- 


versity now attend classes in the democratized University 
of Lwow. The above photograph was taken at Stalin sani- 
torium, Livadiya, in the Crimea, the rest home for Mos- 
cow students. Livadiya—prior to the Revolution—was the 


private preserve of the Tsar 


and his family. 


He has the exterior of a retired 
actor, with a carefully tended 
chevelure, but his eyes always bore 
the look of an unintelligent and 
dumb servitor. Long years of slav- 
ish submission seemed to have 
turned the old man into a soulless 
automaton. “Permit me, sir,” “If 
you please, sir,” “At your service, 
sir,” seemed to be the only words 
he was capable of uttering. As he 
wandered through the corridors he 
would bow in profound respect to 
every passing professor, assistant or 
priest. He was never honored with 
word, commands were given to 


him by a gesture or wave of the 
hand. Nobody gave a thought to 
this silent and seemingly decrepit 
old man. 0 

When the Red Army marched in- 
to Lwow, old Stefan seemed to fall 
into a reverie. Then something ex- 
traordinary happened: in the midst 
of the group of professors and stu- 
dents standing in the University hall 
heatedly discussing the advent of 
the Red Army, the old beadle was 
to be seen listening attentively. 
One of the former authorities was 
displeased with this and scolded the 
old man in offensive tones. Stefan 


Stalin and the Arts 


“When Stalin began his 
at the same time interested 
eral literature. 


studies of Marxism, he was 
in natural science and gen- 


He was already acquainted with the 


best works of. Russian, Georgian and foreign literature. 


He had read Shakespeare, 


Schiller and Tolstoy, and 


knew -his Chernyshevsky, Pisarev, Dobrolyubob, Belin- 
sky, Rust’haveli and Chavchavadze. He was attracted 
by the history of culture and general history and studied 
geology and chemistry. He made full use of the stu- 
dents’ library at the seminary ‘and, in addition, sub- 


scribed to the public library in Tiflis. 


He was already 


acquainted with Plekhanov’s works, and withthe first 


printed writings of Lenin that fell into his hands. 


In 


1895, verses by Stalin were published under the pseudo- 
nym ‘Sosselo’ in four issues of the Georgian magazine 


‘Iberia.’ 


Thé verses reveal considerable poetical talent 


and a true lyrical feeling. The social motive was already 
clearly marked. One of the poems expressed the firm 
conviction that the day would come when the humble and 
oppressed would rise and break their chains.” 
(Yaroslavsky, “A Short Biography of Stalin“) 


1 


— — 


Fe of Schools 


Brings Joy to 


Western Ukraine 


— 


silence, but suddenly he ‘lifted his 
head and said: “From this moment 
on I am a human being, and I 
would request you not to forget it. 
I will allow nobody to insult me.” 
Now he is escorting us through 
the University building, stopping 
now and again to remark: “Audi- 
torium ... priests’ common room... 
prorector’s office ... Copernicus 
Hall. . . major auditorium.“ Lec- 
tures are proceeding in all the 
faculties, including the theological, 
where a priest is holding forth on 
divine, inspiration, on the invisible 
matter of the spirit, the value of 
scholasticism. Father Kavec is con- 
ducting a seminar on the mysticism 
of the Cabbala. 
In one of the rooms, on the door 
of which hangs the almost Soviet 
— “Paculty Editorial 
Board”—lies a number of the 
“Theological Magazine” ready for 
printing. A pale, lean student 
shows us over the library, now and 
then glancing at us with embar- 
rassed curiosity. At parting, he 
hesitatingly remarks: “Permit me 
to ask your opinion. I know that 
our faculty is about to be closed, be- 
cause the church is being disestab- 
lished. But our professors and as- 
ststants might be useful in other 
faculties. They are prominent 
scholats. I doubt whether such ex- 
perts are to be found in Moscow in 
many branches of knowledge.” 


| “Which, for example?” 


“Well, let us say, the medieval 
art of detecting witches, or in the 
history of the demonic sects.” 

At this, the old beadle, who had 
been listening in silence, suddenly 
intervened: “Pardon me, sir, that is 
all nonsense. Our students have 
no need of that stuff.” 


New Spirit 
Now Reigns 


the old university days appears 
among the animated body of stu- 
dents. This morning, for instance, 
a lanky, coarse-faced student ap- 
peared in the auditorium—one of 


the founders of the “Days without 


aliens.” On such days no students 
of “non Polish origin” were al- 
lowed into the University. Last 
June a Jewess by the name of P. 
wanted to attend a lecture on one 
of these days. She was stopped at 
the gate and forcibly driven away. 
Anxious not to miss an important 


| lecture, she made her way through 


the cellars and the boiler room and 
thus reached the upper floor. There 
She was noticed by a couple of 
“pure-blooded” students, who rough- 
ly seized the girl and flung her 
down a flight of stairs. She re- 
ceived serious injuries and lay in 
the Lwow hospital until the arrival 
of the Red Army. Now she has 
been sent to a sanatorium, to return 
to her studies after convalescence. 
A new spirit now reigns in the 
Lwow University which is working 
to convert it into a centre of learn- 
ing worthy of its old traditions. 


NEW FILM. AT RIVOLI 


“French Without Tears,” Para- 
mount’s farce comedy which wes 
produced from the stage play of 
the same name, which enjoyed a 
most successful run on loth the 
London and New York stage, will 
open at the Rivoli Theatre on Sat- 
urday, April 27. For the direction 
of this picture, Paramount chose 
Anthony Asquith because of the 
brilliant results he achieved in the 
direction of last season's prize win- 


ner, Shaw's “Pygmalion.” 


New Theatre Players to Tour 20 Cities 


I. W. O. Lodges Will 
Sponsor Awake 
and Swing' 


The International Workers Or- 
der, in association with the New 
Theatre League, will present Awake 
and Swing,“ a combination play of 
dramatic moments, songs and 
dances given in the vaudeville- 
review manner. 

The New Theatre players will 
tour over 20 cities in which the 
I.W.O. has lodges. 

The skit songs and monologues 
are the high spots of the New 
Theatre League’s wide repetoire 
and are woven into an hour and a 
half of theatre which will find 
favor with the most exacting type 
of audience. 

The dramatic highlight of the 
show are scenes from “Black Pit,” 
by Albert Maltz, which was a hit in 
New York City several seasons 
back. It is the’ story of a coal camp 
and the struggle of organizing a 
union. 

“Abe Lincoln” and “Horace 
Greeley” are two songs which have 


| swept the country. The music is by 


rl Robinson who recently gained 
national fame for his “Ballad for 
Americans,” and the lyrics are by 
Al Hayes and Jack Shapiro. 

“The Yanks Are Not Coming,” 
the pamphlet by Mike Quin which 
is known from coast to coast and is 
on the lips of almost all Americans, 


‘will be dramatized in an anti-war 


monologue which will contrast 
greatly with “You Can't Live On 
Love,” a new swing song of social 


listened to the rebuke in respectful |« 


wre now tnd chain d ak ma 


now. when he’s not eating turnips 
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Hy U.S. Radio C Committe 


Now Faces Destruction 


By Erie Munx 
With the fiscal year coming to a close on June 30, the 
House Appropriation Committee takes up the task of allot 
ing the expenditures for the next year. Last year, this Com- 


mittee, dominated by a small clique of reactionaries led by 
Representative Woodrum of Virginia ruthlessly perpetrated 
outrageous crimes against the wel- — 
fare of the American people. Parad- | 
ing under the false banner of econ- | Woody Declares 
omy which called for drastic cuts in 5 2 
WPA and other beneficial agencies | Hot Air Raids 
while appropriating huge sums for 8 
armaments, this clique of Congress- | | Also Dangerous 
men in their mad haste to wipe out — 1 
anything for the betterment ot the Hot Air Raids is dam near ag 
country, killed among other de- dangerous as the other kind. In 
partments of the WPA the Federal fact they can cut down your 
Theatre, a part of which was the groceries, blow down your 
Federal Radio Theatre one of the salary, chop down your relief, 
finest sections of the project. We tear down your house, blow you 
need not go into the splendid work and your family out onto the 
of that excellent group of actors, road, and that’s — that’s about 
directors and writers. Their all one bumb can do. I ‘hate 
achievements are history—history bumbs and I hate Air Raids, but 
which all the Woodrums and the as I seem to be doing some 
rest of that stupid mob cannot de- plain and fancy hating in this. 
stroy. article, I'll state that I hate 
This year, another important Hot Air just as bad as hot gun 
service to the American people is powder, or hot lead—and hot 
being seriously threatened. The pistols—because, here’s the way 
Radio Committee of the Office of it is, you see... you can ses 
Education of the Department of a feller a comin’ at you with 
the Interior is to be eliminated. Tanks, and guns, and airplanes, 
Another example of callous disre- and stuff like that, but—well, 
gard of the needs and desires of you can even see a outlaw a 
the American radio audience. If comin’ at a banker with a 6- 
this cut is to be stopped, action Gun—but those people are up- 
must be immediate. One of oUr|. right and honest brave and bat~ 
readers has obtained one hundred tling, compared to the lowdown, 
and fifty signatures to a petition low-life, sneakthief, co 
condemning the destruction of this yellow bellied Hot Air — 
most useful agency. We urge clubs that rob you with words 
and 9 to do likewise. rape you with promises — 
skin you with lies, and strip you 


with loans, interest, and mort- 
gages. This article is hottern a 
pistol. A feller asked me if there 
was anything hotter’n a pistol, 
and I said yes, a depot stove, 
—WOODY. ..- 


Music Notes 


This evening at 10:15 the Colum- 
bia Workshop presents Archibald 
Macleish’s Poetic Drama, “America 
Was Promised.” Mr. MacLeish will 
make a few explanatory ‘remarks 
preceding the presentation. 

Just a tip—in tuning our dial last 
Friday at 5:30 we were most pleas- 
antly surprised to catch a portion 
of a piano recital given by a young 
n from Oklahoma who has just 
come to New York to seek fame and 
fortune as a concert artist. We were 
so interested in his playing that we 
did a little investigation. We learn 
that Malcolm Coney, who per- 
formed so brilliantly, will give his 
debut recital next Friday evening, 
April 26 at Steinway Hall. Those 
of us who were fortunate enough 
to hear him last week will, no 
doubt, be glad to pay personal 
tribute to so fine an artist. 


Stage Notes 


Will Geer is a busy man. Right 


Arturo Toscanini will bring to a 
close his regular series of Saturday 
night radio concerts for the current 
season on Saturday, Apr. 27, at 10:00 
P. M. EST, over the NBC-Blue Net- 
work. The concert will be Maestro 


on the stage of the Forrest Theatre |. 
six nights and two matinees a week 
as the third begrimed Jeeter Lester 
in the perpetual career of “Tobac- 
co Road,” he’s acting as consulting 
director for the American Student 
Union’s second annual “Pens and 
Pencil of 1940,” which will be pre- 
sented May 17, 18, and 19 at the 
Pauline Edwards Theatre. 

He heartily agrees with the idea 
behind. the show, timt students can 
enjoy themselves and think of 
world affairs at the same time. 

“A show like Pens and Pencils 
of 1940,“ he said, “is worth more 
than a hundred speeches.” 

The all-student production, now 
in rehearsal will lampoon foreign 
affairs as well as local events with 


ni and the NBC Symphony will 

on May 31 for an extended 
cert tour of South America. Tue or- 
chestra will present a total of size 
teen concerts in Brazil, Argentina, 
and Uruguay. 

The opening concert of the tour 
will take place on June 12, in Rid 
de Janeiro, scene of Toscanini’s de- 
but as a conductor fifty-four years 
ago. On July 10 the orchestra WI 
return to Rio for the concluding 
appearance of the tour. 

Following is the complete NBC 

program for Saturday, 
| Apr. 27: 


Suite, “Aus Holberg’s Zeit” Greig 
Symphony No. 4, in Minor oe 


a liberal sprinkling of fast-moving Sibelius 
skits and music from the pens of | Les Polides . . Frunck 
wuch lyricists as Bari Robinson, whe . Valse e Revel 


Americans,” Harold J. Rome of 
“Pins and Needles,” Aarons and 
Stratton, authors of “Mama” and 
“The Horse with a Union Label,” 
both of which will be in “Pens 
and Pencils of 1940,” and Sam 


Talk on Photography 


T. J. Maloney, Editor of U. 
Camera Magazine” and U. S. Cae 


Camera and American Photogra- 


| Samuel Seldon, director of “The 


Locke, who wrote several of the 


N phy,“ at the regular membership 
sketches for n Hat Revue.“ phy 
. a. * 


meeting of che Photo League, 31 
East 2ist Street, Friday, April 26th 


Paul Green's historical drama t 8 P. M. 
“The Lost Colony” will open its 2 
fourth summer season at the AMUSEMENT 


Waterside Theatre in Manteo, N. 


C., June 29th and mm through MADISON S0. GARD 
TWICE DAILY 
2:15 & 8:15 P. M. 


BRC 
RINGING BROS, 


Was made 
followig a conference of Roanoke 
Island officials, Author Green and 


ANU 
Lost Colony.” It was decided at BAILEY 
the meeting that henceforth the 
drama will be produced every sum- 
mer 

> * 

Originally presented in connec- 
tion with the 350th anniversary of 
the founding of the first English 
colonies in the New World and the 
birth of Virginia Dare—first Eng- 
lish child on America soil The 
Lost Colony”. has since been seen 
by more than a quarter million 
spectators. . 


THE STAGE 


thankful for. "—WINCHELL 


Hesventy EXPRESS 


A ba Fantasy by ALBERT BEIN 
ALINE 


“The 
Mighty Multitude o 
Sensations Never 
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GARFIELD. MacMAHO 
ang Thea., 41 St., Wet B’y PE.6-8220 
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r -Watts, Her. Trib. 
The New Living Newspaper Play 


MEDICINE SHOW 


Eves. & Wed. te Sat. Eves. 
& Ss Sat Mats. ase vl en ade to $2.20 
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source of high amusement.”—Daily Worker 
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Perhaps they imagine that dissen- 


The Score 
Bos rd 


The following article by 


Jim Crow in Baseball” appeared this week in the “Ticker”, 


student publication at CCNY. 


of the way the colleges in the metropolitan area are taking up the 
@ampaign for full democracy in our National Pastime. 


Swell Article 
\ on Jim Crow in 
CCNY Paper 


SG By Lester Rodney 


. 


Eugene Boyo entitled “Why 


It is an interesting example 


= — 


A committee 


ot 13 college sports editors has been formed to co-operate with the 
Trade Union Athletic Association and other organizations united in 


the fast growing Comimttee to End 


By Eugene Boyo 


Last Tuesday, the bright 


rays upon the inaugural of the baseball season, and iq this 
glare organized baseball cast a long grotesque shadow. For 


Jim Crow in Baseball. 


lights of publicity cast their 


While the Fellers and the Goodmans® 
Were being acclaimed for their 
opening day feats, players as great 
as the aforementioned were lost in 
the shadow, lost because they are 
not permitted to participate in our 
mational pastime. These are the 
Negro ball players who are barred 
from the Great American Game by 
the narrow minded, bigoted, fearful, 
attitude of club owners. 

The reasons for Jim Crowism in 
our diamond game are obscure. 
Perhaps the club owners fear an 
unfavorable reaction by the public. 


would result as a result of 
hites and Negroes playing side by 
Sige on equal terms. Perhaps they 
are loathe to admit that Negroes 
make as good if not better ball 
players than the whites. Whatever 
the reasons are, the fact. is that 
there remains a barrier which no 
Negro has ever surmounted. 

Back in the early 19208, a Negro 
almost made the grade. He was a 
classy second baseman by the name 
of Grant. John McGraw was so im- 
pressed by his skill around the mid 
sack that he took him down to 
Ouba and brought him back as a 
full blooded Cuban. Unfortunately 
some of Grant's friends came to 
meet him at the station when the 
Giants travelled to Chicago and 
the colored boy’s true race became 
known. That finished Grant as a 
major leaguer. 

Today there are a number of 
Negroes who play a brand of ball 
good enough to land them on any 
major league team. There is Josh 
Gibson, the great catcher, who 
consistently hits more than sixty 
homers a year. When John played 
in the Yankee Stadium last year 
he hit two balls over the left 
field wall, which is four hundred 
and sixty from home plate and 
about a story and a half in height. 
The only men ever to hit ONE 
ball over this wall, in the history 
of the stadium, are “Babe” Ruth 
and Charley Keller. 

Another great Negro ball player, 


who has been knocking around the 


{ 


Negro league for eight years is that 
top notch pitcher Satchel Paige. 
When “Dizzy” Dean saw Satchel 
pitch, three years ago he wistfully 
remarked, “Gee, I wish I coud pitch 
as smoothly as that fellow.” This 
outstanding Negro has hurled his 
heart out, and would mean the 


pennant to any one of six National 
League teams. Recently, Satchel 
organized his own team and chal- 
lenged the winners of the World 


Series for a $10,000 pot, winner take 
all. 
swered. 

There are some other outstand- 

ing Negro diamond men. Willie 
Wells and Dick Seeds are a great 
keystone combination, rated as | 
highly as Crosetti and Gondon by | 
experts. Ray Danbridge, a pep- 
pery third baseman astounded 
Chuck Dressen who called him 
the “damndest third baseman I’ve 
ever seen.” And many others who 
would turn mediocre outfits into 
great aggregations. 
me club owners by their unfair | 
action in refusing to sign Negro 
ball players are hurting only them- | 
selves. They are allowing gome of 
the finest diamond talent to slip 
through their fingers because of an 
outdated prejudice. The fear of dis- 
sension on a ball club is ground- 
less, since the majority of athletes 
have a healthy respect for the Ne- | 
gro. For every Ben Chapman on a | 
team, there are ten others Who 
would welcome a colored great who | 
might pace them into a world se- 
ries and the corresponding extra 
money. 

The baseball fans of the city 
must make the owners realize 
that the days of Jim Crowism in 
baseball are over. They must im- 
press on Larry MacPhail, Horace 
Stoneham, and Ed Barrow that 
they wish to see the best avail- 
able talent, be that talent white 
or colored. If one major league 
team. takes the initial step the 
ban will be off. Let's bring Amer- 
icanism to the Great American 
Pastime! 
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TICKETS on sale at we © Freiheit Office, 

13th St.; Coop 
1387 Southern 
Jankowitz Book Store, 


Book Store, 50 F. 

Rappaport & Cutler, 
Brighton Beach Ave.: 
more Hosiery Co., 3 Clinton St., 
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| first time since that Ambers debacle 


the Chilean will return to South 
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suddenly last night 
in Manhattan. 


EXTRA! 
(By United Press) 
Joe Jacobs, manager of Tony 
Galento and one of the outstan 
characters in the boxing game, died 


in a doctor’s office 


NEW YORK, THURSDAY, APSE, 25, 1940 


Boxing Comes 


Back to Life 


Big Cards on Way— 
Junior vs. Armstrong 
Tomorrow 


Boxing comes out of its annual 
spring lull with a boom next month 
when a barrage of fireworks gets the 
big league fight circuit back in 
swing. 

Madison Square Garden reopens 


for boxing a week from tomorrow 
night with Nathan Mann and Bud- 


heavyweight scrap. 

That's not exactly big league but 
the following week’s main event 1s 
with Lou Ambers defending his 
lightweight title against slugging 
Lew Jenkins. Ambers tunes up for 
the big scrap by taking on slick 


eight at Charleston, W. Va., tonight. 

Next on the card will be the 
first of a series of summer Thurs- 
day night programs. Al Davis, 
strangely back in the good graces 
of the boxing commission, fights 
Tony Marteliano, scrappy Italian 
lightweight, in a ten-réunder that 
should be a sizzler. Sensational 
young Steve Belloise fights rugged | 
Vic Dellicurti in another ten on 
the May 16 card. 

Incidentally, Davis fights for the | 
when he takes on Philadelphia's | 
Teddy Baldwin in Newark tonight. 
Marteliano tops the hot St. Nick 
light card tomorrow night. Tony 
fights Irving Eldridge. 

* * * 

Paul Junior, fighter, promoter, 
and bartender, gets his big chance | 
tomorrow night. 

Because Paul is fighting Henry 
Armstrong for the welter title and 
even though most fight fans aren't 
too excited about Junior’s chances, 
Maine folks will tell you why the 
30-year-old veteran of more than 
300 bouts wille become new champ. 

Junior, likable French-born boxer 
whose real name is Paul Labbe, is 
less confident but predicts that he’ll 
stay the limit and with a lot of luck 


YanksGetRangewith 
4. Homers to Rout A’ 


9-4 Behind Ruffing 


Rolfe Connects Twice, Henrich and Gordon Once 
Each—Keller Joins Bombardment 


Chubby Dean didn’t pitch for the Athletics yesterday 
and the Yankees had their first slugging spree of the sea- 
dy Baer paired in a twelve-round son at the expense of four Philadelphia cousins. 


Red Rolfe and Tommy Henrich ®— 


led a smashing 13-hit attack that 
was spiced by,four homers. Red hit 
two of them, one in the fifth with 
bases empty and the other in the 
seventh with one on. Henrich 
started the Yank scoring with a 


| Norment Quarles in a non- -title | two- run in the second and tripled 


in the seventh. Joe Gordon ac- 
counted for the other which start- 
ed the big seventh inning when the 


Tanks sewed up the game with five 


runs, to win, 9-4. 
Meanwhile Red Ruffing breezed 


in pretty comfortably after spotting 
the A’s a two run-lead in the first 


inning when Wally Moses homered 
with one on. Red allowed ten hits 
but registered his first win of the 
year just as he pleased. 


Touted young Herman Besse 
bore the brunt of the savage at- 
tack, getting socked badly for five 
innings. It was curtains for Her- 
man after Rolfe's homer, Charley 


Keller's triple, Gordon's single 

and two walks in the fifth. 

But it didn’t take the Yanks long 
to get to rookie Pat McLaughlin, 
wl.o suffered most of the seventh 
inning mayhem which saw the 
Yanks collect their five runs on 
four hits this: Gordon homer, Hen- 
rich tripled and came in on Dahl- 
gren’s double, Babe scored when 
Ruffing was safe on one of the four 
Athitic errors. Then Rolfe greeted 
Ed Heusser with his second homer 
of the afternoon. 

Rolfe also came up with the field- 
ing gem of the day’in the ninth. 
| With men on first and third, Dee 
Miles dropped a slow roller down 
the third-base line, Rolfe came in 
fast and slipped in the goo. Lying 
on his belly, he tossed a strike to 
-Crosetti at third to nab Bill Lillard, 
who was trying to make it all the 
way from first. 


Inside Baseball 


Red Sox Threat to Yanks Isn’t Laughed At as 
Harris Comes Through and Southpaws 
Keep Bothering Champs 


The Yankees weren’t laughing so loud yesterday at the 
Red Sox’s challenge to knock them off the American League 
perch. The world champions were down in fifth place before 


yesterday’s game and asking fran- 


>. 


ticly: “When will Joe DiMaggio be 
ready?” and skepticly: Who's 


may take Henry. 
* * * 

If Arturo Godoy doesn't get that 

first outdoor date with Joe Louis, 


America for a coast-to-coast exhi- 
bition tour. »-->rding to his man- 


Mickey Harris?” Harris is the 22- 
year-old rookie southpaw who 


| pitched the Red Sox into the undis- 


puted American League lead yes- 
terday. 
Beaten twice in four starts, the 


ager, Al Weill. 


Yanks are beginning to squirm a 


WHAT’S ON 


RATES: What's On notices for the 
Daily and Sunday Worker are 88e per 
line (6 -ords te a line — 3 lines mini- 


mum). 
DEADLINE: Daily at 12 Noon. 
Sunday, 5 P.M. Friday. 


* 
Tonight 
CELEBRATE 18th Anniversary of Young 
Communist League. Hear Rebecca Grecht, 
Phil Arrindell; Columbia Players. Admis- 
sion 10e. Hunts Pot Palace, 163rd St. & 
So. Boulevard. Atisp. Communist Party 
5th A. D., YCL, East Bronx Division. 8:30 
P.M. 
Tomorrow 
SENDER GARLIN in lecture on 
“Native Son at Pro- 
v 430 Sixth Ave., Friday 
evening at 8:15. Subs. 25 cents. 
ANNA SOKOLOW and Group. Arno 
entertaining. Penthouse Studio, 
430 Sixth Ave. This Friday Nite. Re- 
freshment, dancing. (0c. 
SPRING FROLI 


© & Dance. Stage & 
Radio entertainment. Midtown Music 
846 Mth Ave. 
ham Parkway Forum. 


For 


(54th St.) Ausp. Pel- 


SUNDAY, APRIL 28th 


at 8:00 P.M. 


BANQUET AND 


ENTERTAINMENT 


44th Birthday of 


Jose Diaz 


Sec’y, C. F. of Spain 


* 
Earl Browder 


Guest of Honor 


Entertainers: 


CONSUELO MORENO 


(The Soul of Spain) 


* 

CUBAN CASINO 
300 WEST 45TH STREET 
Subscription $1.25 
Auspices: Spanish Buro, O. P. 
For 1 2 AL. 4-5705 


ets a 
WORKERS BOOKSHOP, 50 E. 13th 


Coming 


CLARENCE HATHAWAY Lecture Series 
on “The Imperialist Background of the 
Present War,“ speaks on Saturday, April 
27, at 2:30 P.M. on “The Basie Issue.” 
Irving Plaza, E. 15th St. & Irving Pl. 
Auspices: Workers School. Adm. 25. 


SIXTEENTH ANNUAL CONCERT of the 
Freiheit Mandolin Orchestra. Eugene 
Plotnikoff conducting. Soloist, Harry Da- 
bis, pianist. Featuring Schubert’s Fifth 
Symphony and Beethoven’s Piano Con- 
certo in C Minor. Town Hall, 43rd St., 
between Broadway and 6th Ave. All seats 
reserved. Tickets 55c, 80c, $1.00, at Frei- 
heit office, 35 E. 12th St. and Box Office. 

TITS & Spring Frolic. 
Celebrities, Woody, Bunin puppets. Music 
by Swingeroos. This Saturday nite, Hotel 
— Oth St. & Broadway. Adm. 
49. 


Boston, Mass. 


18TH JUBILEE of Morning Freiheit 

Celebrated Sunday, April 28th, 2 

P.M. at Ford Hall, 15 Ashburton 
M. Katz, Phil Frankfeld speak- 

. Program of Jewish Proletarian 
Songs. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


PAT TOOHEY, Mother Bloor, Carl 
Reeve speak Thursday, April 25th, 
8:15 P.M., 810 Locust Street Re- 
view of World Events.“ 


OUTSTANDING FILM EVENING! 
Eisenstein’s Thunder Over Mexico.” 
Also documentary masterpiece che 
River“ and ’ Auspices 
„ 810 Locust St., Mu- 
sical Fund Hall, Friday, April 27th. 
Showings at 6:15 P.M., 8:15 P.M. and 
10:15 P.M. Single admission 37c. 
Subs. for four admission $1.04. 


REGISTRATION 


SEA BREEZE SEMINAR. Classes begin 
this afternoon in Current Events and 
Introduction to Marxism; Tonight in 
Political Economy II and Marxism-Len- 
inism I. You can still register. 3200 
Coney Island Ave., er 


AVANTA FARM 


New York 


Place for 
Fresh 


—— 


8 


little as the opposition pours south- 
paw pitching to them and their 
five lefthanded hitters, without the 
righthanded hitting DiMaggio in 
there, aren't breaking down any 
fences. DiMaggio is still nursing 
some pulled tendons in his ankle 
and may be out longer than at first 
expected. It’s doubtful if he’ll be 
able to play in Boston today and 
tomorrow. Without the great 
DiMag, the Yankee batting. order 
is candy for a smart lefthander as 
witness Chubby Dean’s 4-hit 3-0 
victory over them Tuesday. 

The Yanks have worries from 
the outside as well as the inside. 
Their most dangerous rivals, the 
Red Sox, came up with a left- 
hander named Mickey Harris who 
plastered a 7-2 defeat on Wash- 
ington, allowing only seven hits. 
Harris helps the Red Sox where 
they need help the most—in the 
box. He pitched with cunning 
and savvy yesterday, blanking the 
Senators until he had a 7-0 lead. 
He fanned eight and walked only 
one. That last item is important. 
The only doubt about Harris all 
along was whether he could con- 
trol his stuff. He has as much on 
the ball as any young pitcher 
around, 

Harris last year won 17 and lost 
4 for Scranton (Eastern League) 
and has been nursed along for two 
years by the Red Sox. With the 
Yanks having trouble finding their 
batting eyes, the Red Sox have 
started to pour their power to the 
opposition. They knocked out 
Dutch Leonard in four heats. Ted 
Williams hit homer No. 1, Jimmy 
Foxx blasted out homer No. 3 ard 
Lou Finney, playing instead of Dom 
DiMaggio, cracked out another 
homer with a mate on base. Thus 
the Red Sox made eight hits count 
for 17 bases and 7 runs. 


Sox Get St. Mary’s Ace 


BOSTON, April 24 (UP).—Right- 
hander Emmett O'Neill, St. Mary's 
College pitching ace, will join the 
Boston Red Sox at Chicago during 
their Western trip about May 15, 
General Manager Eddie Collins said 
today. O'Neill, a senior, ranks as 
one of the nation’s outstanding col- 


West Shore Train $3.40 round trip 


lege pitchers and last season pitched 


— 


— 


the Gaels to the Pacific Coast title. 


Voung's Homer 


Beats Phils, 5-2 


3-Run Sock in 8th Ist 


of Year for Giants— 
5-Hitter for Vandy 


PHILADELPHIA, April 24.— 
Rookie Babe Young put himself in 
solid as the regular Giant first 
baseman today by whacking out a 
three-run homer of Hugh Mul- 
cahy in the eighth inning that 
broke a 2-2 tie and beat the Phil- 
lies, 5-2. 

Bahe’s clout, a tremendous wal- 

lop over Shibe Park’s right field 
fence, was not only the first Giant 
homer of the season but gave Hy 
Vandenberg his initial win of the 
yeer. 
Vandenberg boosted his stock as 
fourth starter by twirling a nifty 
five-hitter. If it wasn’t for Herschel 
Martin, Vandy would have had a 
shutout. Martin hit two doubles, 
one in the fourth and the other in 
the sixth which counted for all of 
the Philly scoring. 

The Giants got a gift of two runs 
in the fifth when Scharein made 
an erro: on Jurges hot smash 
through short with bases loaded. 

Then after Frank Demaree walk- 
ed snd Mel Ott singled, Babe came 
up with the game's big wallop and 
put the Giants back in first divi- 


SCORES 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 
Philadelphia ...200 000 011—4 10 4 
NEW YORK .. 020 020 50x—9 11 0 

Besse, McLaughlin (5), Huesser 
(7), Beckman (8) and Hayes, Wag- 
ner (8), Ruffing and Dickey. 


. . 000 041 040—9 12 1 


Haynes, Hudson (5), Masterson 
(6), and Evans, Early (8). Grove, 
Hash (7), Heving (8), Ostermueller 
(8) and DeSautels. 
e 010 001 000—2 8 2 
Chicago ........000 000 010—1 50 

Bridges and Tebbetts; Rigney, 
Brown (9), and Tresh. 

111 000 030—6 12 3 
. 000 000 130—4 12 0 

and Hemsley; Kennedy, 

Bildilli (3), Mills (9) and Swift. 
NATIONAL LEAGUE 


NEW TORK 000 020 030—5 7 0 
Philadelphia ...000 101 000—2 5 1 

Vandenberg and Danning; Mul- 
cahy and Warren, 


Pittsburgh ......200 010 001—4 11 2 
Lee and Todd; Butcher, Lanning 
(1), Sewell (6), Swigart (8) and 
Berres. : 
St. Louis at Cincinnati postponed 
—flooded field. 


2 Rally Beats 
Bees 8-6 for Year’s 
Fourth Straight Win 


Dixie Walker’s Pinch Single in 8th Tallies Win- 
ning Runs—Cullenbine Clouts 3 Run 
Homer—Camilli Slugs Again 


first time but came back to 


win 8-6 before 10,480 enthusiastic @ 


It was four in a row for the first place Dodgers yester- 
day as they had a pitcher batted out of the box for the 


outslug the Boston Bees and 


fans at Ebbets Field. 
It took a three run rally in the 
eighth inning with two down to do 


the trick as Leo Durocher almost 
emptied the bench of Brooklyn's 
rich reserve talent. The vital blow 
in the rally was Dixie Walker's 
pinch single with the bases full in 
his first appearance of the year. 

Whit Wyatt, who opened the 
season with a shutout win, had 
very little yesterday. Hassett's 
double started the Bees off on 
top in the first but the Dodgers 
carre back with four off Lefty 
Sullivan in their half. Gilbert, 
whose sensational stickwork has 
shelved the idea of alternating 
him with Koy against lefthand- 
ers, opened fire with a single and 

after West pulled down Cosca- 

rart’s bid for an extra baser 

Vosmik and Camili also singled 

around a Lavagetto strikeout, 

Dolph’s blow sending in Gilbert. 

Roy Cullenbine, batting right- 
handed, then powdered the pill 
into the left field stands for his 
first home run of the year, mak- 
ing the score 4-1. 

Hits by Miller, Sullivan and 
Cooney, plus an error by Reese on 
a tow throw, counted for two Bee 
runs in the second. It took a fast 
double play started by Coscarart to 
end the frame. . 

They pushed ahead in the third 
on a single by West, walk to Cuc- 
finello, wild throw by Gus Mancuso 
trying to pick a runner off, and 
two bagger by Ross, two crossing to 
make it 5-4. The Dodgers tried it in 
their half when 
went to third as Coscarart’s savage 
single to left got pass Ross for an 
error and crossed on Vosmik’s 
dribbling single down the third 


base line. 


When Whit walked West and 
Crrcinello to start the fifth he was 
relieved by Tot Presnell. An error 
on a bunt by Mancuso filled the 
bases and a run crossed when Mil- 
ler hit into a double play. 

The score stayed at 6-5 favor the 
Bees till the lest of the eighth. 
Newell Kimball made his pitching 
debut and got through three in- 
nings helped by a gorgeous catch 


* 


Wyatt walked, 


MAJOR LEAGUE 


STANDINGS 
NATIONAL LEAGUE 
Team W. IL. Pet. 
BROOKLYN ...... 4 0 1.000 
Cincinnati ........ 3 0 1.000 
Pittsburgh ........ 3 1 750 
NEW YORK Kk 2 2 300 
Chicago Kat 5 375 
Philadelphia ...... 1 2 333 
Bt. Lewis ..cccccce A 4 200 
Boston ..... Pye 3 .000 


GAMES TODAY 
Bees at Polo Grounds 
Dodgers at Philadelphia 
Reds at Chicago 
Cards at Pittsburgh 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 


Team W. L. Pet. 
Cleveland ......... 4 1 800 
...en A 2 667 
Detreté ........008 § 2 667 
NEW YORK .,.... 3 2 600 
Philadelphia .<.... 3 3 500 
St. Louis 2 4 333 
. 4 200 
Washington 1 1 200 

ve TODAY 
Yanks at Beste 


White Sox "al Cleveland 


a i at St. Louis 
Athletics at Washington 


of a foul near the bullpen by Ca- 
mili with two on in the sixth, and 
a fine Cullenoine to Coscarart to 
Lavagetto relay to cut down Ross 
trying to stretch a double. 

Bill Swift apparently had the 
situation under control for the 
Bees, but with two out in the 
eighth walked Vosmik and Lava- 
getto. Camilli drove a long single 
off the wall, his third hit, to 
score Koy, running for Vosmik, 
with the tying run. Dolph stole 


bases again. Dixie Walker then 
batted for Kimball and delivered 
the hit te left that scored two 
runs. 

Van Mungo made his debut in 
the 9th and mowed the Bees down 
1-2-3. 

Phillie. today in sleepytown. Ham- 
lin is set to go. 


The Readers! 


Pick Dodgers, Giants!--- And Try Writing 


Dear Editor: 

I pick the Giants to fight & out 
with the Reds with a pennant for 
the Jints in the end. 

The Giants have the best bal- 
anced team in the National League. 
The pitching is their biggest asset, 
and the fielding and batting are 
good. 

The Dodgers will finish some 
where between third and fifth place, 
because of their. shaky pitching 
staff, 

In the American League it will 
be a dogfight between the Yanks 
and Red Sox, with the Yanks pull- 
ing away in the end. 

LOUIS PADGUG. 


Sport Editor, ‘ 

Following are bits combed from 
the big league box scores to date. 
If you think it interesting enough 
to team up with the rest of the in- 
teresting “Daily” sports page, you're 
welcome, 

The Giants played at three of- 
ficial openings. Their home open- 
ing at the Polo Grounds, their 
scheduled road opening at Ebbets 


Field and the deferred opening at 


Philadelphia which the Bees were 


When Knott went in to pitch re- 
for the White Sox one day last 
week it made four players whose 
name began with the letter K bat 
in succession. Knot was followed by 
Kennedy, Kuhel and Kreevich. 

Eaves, rookie pitcher for the 
White Sox, pitching -against De- 
troit on April 22 allowed 12 bases 
on balls and 7 hits in 7 and 2-3 
innings, but the Tigers could only 
score 4 runs during that time. 

Higbe of the Phillies pitched his 
team’s first two games of the cur- 
rent season. 

Yours truly, 
H. G. 
terson, New Jersey. 

Sports Editor 
Daily Werker 

Here are my picks on the win- 
ners, 

AMERICAN LEAGUE 


1. Yankee — best team never; 2. 


Red Sox—Terrific power and better 
pitching; 3. Indians—Bobby Feller’s 
‘pitching and better 2nd base com- 
bination; 4. Tigers—Greenberg and 
York power to put them in first 
division; 5. White Sox—Good pitch- 


Plenty of power but no pitcher. 
NATIONAL LEAGUE 

1. Dodgers — Better hitting and 
outfield; 2. Reds — No better than 
last year and maybe worse; 3. 
Cards—Good hit, no goad infield; 
4. Pirates — Good pitching, better 
outfield and Frisch’s pep; 5. Cubs— 
Bower and pretty good pitching but 
dissension on club; 6. Giants— 
Leaky infield and no pitching; 1. 
Bees—Good pitch and field, no 
hit; 8. Phils—No one but Arnovich, 
Higbe and Multahy. 
Batting champions to be Mize 


ees 22 


12 
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i understand that 6 of these Certificates, 
plus 99 cents, entitles me to one set of the 
Browder L:brary, containing: 

The People’s Front 

Fighting for Peace 

What Is Communism? 

Plus additional pamphlets 


MALL: Lo receive set by mail, enclose Certificates and money 
(stamps, check, cash or money order). 
TO COVER COST OF POSTAGE. a 


DAS 7 OR KER 


ADD TEN CENTS 


—| THE ADVENTURES OF MARMADUKE 


FAIRLY AND 


Stow THE HOT AiR, 
JUDGE -- Nou'RE So 

CROOKED You cout 
GET A —4 K. A w! 


Mow Tork. N. r. 


NOW “THAT NouR “TRIAL 16 OVER | HOPE Z 
You HAVE NO HARD FEELINGS -- You WERE ‘RIED 55 


SQUARELYN !1 


| : 9 


WILL OF “THE 
PEOPLE \?, 


HOW DARE YOU TALK. 
THAT WAN “To ME Wuo 
HOLDS “THIS HIGH 
OFFICE BY THE | 2 


wut — 


ARE Jou TAYING 
To Si STOLE 
THE ELECTION? 


ELECTED, EH? You couro Ger A Jo AS F 
A TAXIDERMIST AFTER ALL “THAT 
PRACTICE STUFFING BALLOT GOXES | 
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